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Man was Made to Mourn. 
A DirGe: By Rosperr BuRNs. 
Oman! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 
Thy glorious youthful prime! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn; 
Which tenfold force give nature’s law, 
That man was made to mourn. 


Look not alone on youthful prime, 
Or manhood’s active might; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 
Supported in his right; 

But see him on the edge of life, 
With cares and sorrows worn ; 


Then age and want, oh! ill-matched pair 


Show man was made to mourn, 


A few seem favorites of fate, 
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And man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smile of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 


See yonder poor, o’er labor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toll; 

And see his lordly fellow worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law design’d, 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn? 

Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 


Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast ; 

This partial view of human-kind 
Is surely not the last! 

This poor, oppressed, honest man, 
Had never, sure, been born, 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn! 


© Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 
The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn; 

But, oh! a blest relief to those 
That weary-laden mourn! 


In pleasure’s lap carest ; 

Yet, think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But, oh! what crowds in ey ‘ry land 
Are wretched and forlorn ; 

Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn, 


France, on December 31, 1898, had 2,361 legally 
constituted and local unions of wage-workers, 
with an aggregate membership of 419,761. Of 
these unions 1,132 were grouped in 76 district 
and national unions comprising 312,185 mem- 
bers. There were also, at the date named, 55 
central labor unions (bourses de travail), with 
1,136 affiliated local unions and 159,284 mem 
bers. 


Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Inwoven with our frame! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame! 





HAVANA, CUBA, February 5, 1900.—In con- 
sequence of the severe accident which oc- 
curred to me, the Detroit Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor voted mea leave 
of absence of thirty days, and immediately more 
than sixty days’ hard and strenuous work was 
laid out for me to perform. It was my intention 
not to accept the generous offer of the delegates, 
for I believed that I could get along without it. 
I had never had a vacation, and the thought of 
taking one now seemed preposterous. How- 
ever, as time went on and my condition did not 
improve as hoped, it was urged upon me that 
rest for a brief period, at least, was necessary in 
order to recuperate from the physical and nerv- 
ous shock which I suffered, resultant from a 
collision with trolley car No. 22, on H street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C., December 6, 1899. 
Moral: ‘‘Don’t monkey with a trolley car.’’ 

So here we are, January 31, on the ‘Good ship 
Orizaba,’”’ bound for Havana. It is just 3 o’clock 
of the afternoon, the day is cold and bleak, the 
sky is overcast as the lines are let go, the whistle 
gives the signal, the screw moves, the vessel 
vibrates with the first effort, and the trip is 
begun. 

It has been asked, why go to Cuba when there 
are so many other salubrious places? My an- 
swer is that it is simply impossible for me to live 
and and be entirely inactive or to be uninter- 
ested in my surroundings. The four days’ ocean 
trip to Cuba and four days to return ought to be 
sufficient for purposes of rest, and Cuba has been 
for some time past, is now, and will be for the 
near future the scenes of living, interesting 
actions. For instance, the labor conditions pre- 
vailing, the condition of organization among 
the workers, the extent, methods and hopes 
of the labor movement there. And then, there 
is the rule of the military, and last but not least 
there is that famous proclamation issued last 
fall by General Ludlow, as Governor-General 
of Havana, by which the general strike for an 
8-hour work day there was broken and the 
leaders threatened with arrest and imprison- 
ment unless they declared the strike off at once. 
These are matters of great importance to our 
workers in the United States, and surely they 
are sufficient to keep one busy, more especially 
when that one is in search of health. But of 
these things more anon. 

Well, we started on the trip and swiftly turn- 
ing on the New Jersey Coast, past Long Branch, 
Cape May, the temperature falling, until the 
thermometer registered two below zero. The 
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A TRIP TO CUBA. 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


winds blow a gale, the sea is rough and mighty 
waves beat against the ship, over the bulwarks, 
and fall upon the deck. The water is frozen 
in the rigging, the deck is one complete cake of 
ice, and passengers on the upper deck have to 
slide rather than walk to and from their cabins, 
The great vessel heaves and tosses, and many 
seats are vacant at the dining saloon tables. 
Each having heard Captain Downs’ order on 
leaving New York to ‘‘Heave Anchor!’ are 
possibly engaged heaving everything eaten or 
drunk a month before. 

We are told, in whisperings and misgivings, 


however, that ‘‘ This is not such bad weather, 7 


just wait until we reach Hatteras, Cape Hat: 
teras.’’ 





“Beware! Beware! 
Many brave hearts are asleep in the deep, so 
Beware! Beware! 

Well, the good ship struggles and tugs, and 
labors bravely on like a stout hearted swimmer 
dividing the spray, and gradually we come near 
the dreaded Cape. Butinstead of the hurricane | 
and storm anticipated with alarm, loand behold, 
the wind veers around, a gentle breeze blows 
from the shore, Neptune’s anger is appeased, 
the seas become calm, the lighthouse and light 
ship are sighted and passed, and we are soon to 
be in the Gulf Stream and the change into the 
warm clime is about due—the next day. 

On the third day out an incident occurred 
worth relating. Notwithstanding my desire to 
attract as little attention as possible, my posi- 
tion in the American labor movement leaked 
out; in fact, there were on board several busi- 
ness men, whom, as a representative of labor's 
interests, I had met in conferences. In the 
afternoon, standing on the upper deck, neat 
my room, to take a sunbath and absorb the} 
ozone, one of the officers of the vessel (it is nol 
necessary to name him) approached me, and, 
after feeling his way, undertook to “‘convert” 
me from the error of my way. ‘‘The workmen,” 
said he, ‘should stand each on his own bottom; 
merit would always tell; that unions sought to 
establish status; that the best and the poorest 
workmen were placed on the level by a uniform 
scale of wages,” etc., etc. 

I really desired to avoid a discussion, but be 
was so persistent. So we had one lasting ove! 
an hour. If recorded, it would prove “mighty 
interestin’ readin’.”” His attention was called 
to the modern methods of wealth production) 
the improvement in machinery, which spec 
ializes the different industries into the smalle# 
branches of the trade, so that each worker per 
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forms but part of the work of the finished 
product ; the concentration of wealth; the in- 
ability of an individual worker to secure redress 
of a wrong or the enforcement of a right; the 
necessity of combination of the workers, in 
order to continually become larger sharers in 
the production of wealth; the denial that the 
enforcement of a minimum wage means the 
establishment of a status; that we had no ob- 
jection to the payment of the highest wage; 
but that if a worker was employed he was 
entitled to a wage which would enable him to 
maintain himself and dependents in an average 
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areahindrance. Just thinkof it! Herewehave 
the evidence right at hand. This ship we are 
on, the Orizaba, was sent to Cramp’s shipyard 
at Philadelphia. A strike occurred, and after 
a time others were employed, and instead of the 
ship being gotten overhauled for our company 
in a couple of weeks, we did not get it for three 
months. There were lots of men at work on 
the ship, but they seemed to be in each other’s 
way. One-fifth of ordinary good workmen 
would have accomplished better results.’ Of 
course, the officer was informed that it was not 
the union machinists, boilermakers, etc., who 














EXTERIOR OF CENTRAL LABOR HALL, (CENTRO GENERALES OBREROS, 
HAVANA, CUBA. 


degree of comfort; that the labor movement, 
while prompting men to give attention to their 
own interests, sees those interests best subserved 
in promoting the interests of all; that organ- 
ized labor is the highest expression of an en- 
lightened self-interest of the workers, and as 
the workers form the substratum of human 
society, hence the entire material, moral, social, 
and political structure is improved. All these 
and many other points were urged with ap- 
parent good effect. The officer in question was 
silent, meditating—trying to think of a mental 
“knock-out”? blow—and at last it came. In a 
voice like thunder, he shouted: “ Your unions 


were thus deficient in their work, and that the 
Cramp Company would have shown wisdom 
had it conceded the demand of the union men 
for a 9-hour day, rather than incur the conse- 
quences of a strike with its losses, more es- 
pecially when the demand was not only just, 
but would finally be achieved. After this 
**confab”’ the officer was most deferential. 

At table we often had very interesting talks. 
Captain Downs was most affable and entertain- 
ing, and we had some pleasant chats. I was 
always under the impression that men “ went 
down to the sea in ships” not only for a living 
but also for the love of the sea. The contrary 
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was asserted by everyone with whom I con- 


versed. It was said that once a young man 
goes to sea for any length of time he is scarcely 
fit for good work on land. Captain Downs 
said: ‘‘An educated man doesn’t go to sea; in 
fact, he makes a poor seaman. It requires a 
man’s practical application rather than theory 
to become a good seaman, and such a man is 
all at sea” on land. 

We sight the Florida coast in all its beautiful 
verdure and pass within hailing distance of 
Palm Beach hotels. The people come out to 
greet us. Gradually we pass them and they 
are out of sight. In an hour we are again out 
of sight of land. The thermometer is steadily 
rising. 

One night more on board. 

At two o’clock Sunday afternoon of the fourth 
day out the Cuban shores, eagerly watched 
for, are faintly discerned. They assume shape. 
They are burning brush in shore. In half an 
hour Morro Castle (all Cuban forts are known 
as ‘‘castles’’) is observed; gently it seems to 
loom up—beautiful and grand in proportion— 
it looks awfully threatening, too. We near the 
fort, and the city of Havana is in full view. 
The bright colors, in which all the buildings 
are painted with the full glare of the clear sun- 
shine upon them, the stately Royal Palm trees, 
the various shades of green grass as a back- 
ground, and the flowers in profusion every- 
where, present a picture the most beautiful the 
mind can conceive. Fort Cabanas is passed. 
We heave in sight of all that is left of the wreck 
of the ill-fated ‘‘Maine.”? The anchor is lowered; 
we are at astandstill and our voyage to Havana 
is at an end. A very peculiar feature is pre. 
sented now. =The ship is surrounded by half a 
hundred {quaint boats propelled by oars or’sail, 
As {there is an insufficient number of wharves 
in Havana, we are anchored in midstream in 
the bay and are, therefore, required to get 
ashore in one of these boats, for which, of 
course, the passengers are required to pay. 
We climb down the companion ladder beside 
the ship into one of these boats. There are 
quite a number who propose going to the same 
‘* Habiticion,” Hotel La Florida. The oarsmen 
have a toughjtask. A friend and myself help 
the oarsman in his work to bring us up to the 
custom house’ to have our baggage examined. 
At last we are again on terra firma—we have 
trod on Cuban soil. In half an hour we are at 


the hotel, and shortly after meander through 
the narrow streets, with their narrow sidewalks, 
(many not a foot wide), into the Plaza of Central 
Park. Here one can see the very heart of Ha- 




























































vana—its joyous and sorrowful sights—for all, ci 
who can, leave their houses and flock to the fe 
Central Park. ir 
p! 
HAVANA, CUBA, February 17, 1900.—In the hi 
Central Park every Sunday and Wednes- er 
day evening from 8 to 10 o’clock the Police pl 
Band discourses music—some classic, some ar 
patriotic, some typical of the people and th 
their temperament. The ‘‘Prado’’ is quite a su 
feature; that is, along one avenue the signors an 
and signoritas, dons and donas, young and old, an 
all in light or white attire, take up a line of to 
march thence around the park, two, four or six 
abreast, with scarcely a foot apart for each 
column. The parade is kept up for hours, one 
line of paraders encircling the other and each 
circle marching the reverse way, or counter- 
marching. It is acharming and dazzling sight. 
It was just a few minutes past 8, or about three 
hours after my arrival, when I was in confer- 
ence with the representative union men of 
Havana at the Headquarters, Centro General 
de Obreros (Central Labor Hall), Monte Calle, 
56 (photographs of which I took later and 
which appears elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST). Some time pre- 
vious to my departure from the United States 
I had been in correspondence with some friends 
in Havana, particularly Manuel Gartica, J. E. 
Bloom and Manuel Alfonzo. An invitation had 
been extended to a number of active workers to 
tender a reception tome. It was all very inter- 
esting and made understandable through an in- 
terpreter, Juan Alma, a Cuban cigarmaker, 
with whom I worked in New York city some 
years ago. 
It is impossible now to write all the interest- 
ing matters I learned; they may be recorded 
later. 
There were about 14,000 cigarmakers and ’ 
about 1,200 bakers on strike for over four weeks. 
I was asked to aid the cigarmakers, to which | 
readily assented. The bakers made no request 
of that kind, and I felt that an offer of assist- that, 
ance to them might carry with it the appearance be git 
of gratuitous interference; hence I desisted. charg 
Every day and almost every evening of that vana, 
first week in Havana, where I had gone to seek of th 
rest and renewed health, was taken up in meet Cuba 
ings and conferences. The cigarmakers’ strike lum. 
originated from a very peculiar cause. I shall and ju 
try briefly to tell the story, as I learned it. have g 
Before the ‘‘ten years” revolution for ‘‘ Cuba there 
Libre” the cigar trade was nearly all in the the st 
hands of Cubans. During that revolution the part o; 
cigar factories belonging to Cubans were confit their b 
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cated by the Spanish authorities. After the 
failure of the revolution to accomplish Cuban 
independence, the then Spanish employers 
placed every position of responsibility in the 
hands of Spaniards. These in turn gave every 
encouragement to Spanish boys to learn the 
preferred branches of the trade (leaf selecting 
and cigar packing). At the time of the strike 
there was not a Cuban holding the position of 
superintendent or foreman in any cigar factory 
and but about two out of every 100 leaf-selectors 
and cigar packers. There are about 70 Cubans 
to 30 Spaniards at cigarmaking. It is claimed 
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without discrimination as to nationality. They 
did not want to oust the Spaniards, but insisted 
upon a “square deal.’’ 

To try and bring a satisfactory result out of 
this strike with its attending causes, more espec- 
ially without offending any one, was by no 
means an easy task. Before my coming, some 
Cubans thought that I, like many other Ameri- 
cans, had changed from being an advocate of 
Cuban independence to Cuban annexation ; and 
the Spaniards regarded me as opposed to them. 

Of course, a conference with the employers was 
necessary and also an interpreter. I declined 














INTERIOR OF CENTRAL LABOR HALL, HAVANA, CUBA. 
A CIGARMAKERS’ MEETING. 


that, with equal ability, Cubans were the last to 
be given employment and the first to be dis- 
charged. There are about 800 orphans in Ha- 
vana, children of the ‘‘reconcentrados;’’ 100 
of these are in the families of sympathetic 
Cabans and Americans, 700 in the orphan asy- 
lum. Asa matter of right as well as sympathy 
and justice, it was held that these boys should 
have an equal chance to learn the trade. Though 
there are different versions as to the origin of 
the strike, it developed into a demand on the 
part of the Cubans for an equal opportunity for 
their boys to learn every branch of the trade, 


either a Cuban or Spaniard for that purpose, 
An American, Mr. Kent, son of Rev. Dr. Kent, 
pastor of the People’s Church of Washington, 
D. C., cordially accepted my invitation. This 
inspired confidence in my purpose toserve them 
all to the best of my ability. The interview 
was had with Mr. Gustavo Bock, the president 
of the largest company, representing a great 
many factories. The conference lasted over 
two hours, during which Mr. Bock denied 
the charge of discrimination. Since he denied 
the charge, I thought he ought to declare that 
he would not discriminate in the future. He 
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assented. I suggested that he write a letter to 
the men on strike to thateffect. This he declined 
to do. I then suggested that he write it in a. 
letter addressed to me. He consented, and in 
less than an hour after I received the following: 

‘ ** HAVANA, Feb. 10, 1900. 

‘““Mr,. SAMUEL GOMPERS : ; 
DEAR Sir.--Relative to the interview which 
we had this afternoon and the statements 
which you made, I desire to say that it has 
never been the policy or the practice of our 
Company to discriminate against any nation- 
ality either in the employment or the oppor- 
tunities of employment or the opportunities of 
learning any branch of the cigar industry. We 
have had, just previous to the strike, a large 
number of Cuban apprentices, which were em- 


ployed by us. : 
*““T desire to assure you that it has always 


been, is now and will be, in the future, our de- 
termination not to discriminate, either in the em- 
ployment or in the apprentices, against any 


nationality whatever.* 
‘‘T am very glad to have had the pleasure of 


this interview and hope that it will be bene- 
ficial to us all. 

“ age 
add GusTAVO Bock.” 

I took this letter to Mr. Navarro, Secretary 
of the ‘‘Liga Trabajadores Cubanos’’ (League 
of Cuban Workmen) who submitted it to the men. 
They disputed thedenial of past discrimination, 
but after urging, accepted the promise of non- 
discrimination in the future as a victory and 
declared the strike off. On the following Mon- 
day, February 12, all returned to work. 

On Thursday evening, February 8, a splendid 
public meeting was held at ‘‘ Centro General de 
Oberos.’’ It was called for the purpose of my 
making a public address. Serafin Busto, a car- 
penter, who had worked in New York several 
years, splendidly (I am told) interpreted my re- 
marks. I endeavored to give a succinct history 
of our movement in the United States, our 
struggles, methods and achievements. The 
way they cheered my interpreter, I should say 
that he made a good speech and a good impres- 
sion. A general discussion followed. It was 
decided to hold a meeting at 2 o’clock on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 11, at the same place. 

By invitation I attended a mass meeting of 
the ‘* Liga de Trabajadore Cubanos,”’ at the Lara 
Theater, called for 11 o’clock in the morning, 
but which was not called to order until nearly 
1 o’clock in the afternoon. There exists a pen- 
chant among all in Cuba to make an engage- 
ment or call a meeting an hour or two before the 
hour it is to be kept or held. It has become a 
byword among Americans that when you make 
an engagement with anyone in Cuba, to keep it 


* The italics are mine,—S. G. 











‘*mafiana”’ (to-morrow) will do. This organ- 
ization really had charge of the cigarmakers’ 
strike, and it was therefore necessary for me 
to attend the meeting, in order to be present 
should adverse criticism be indulged in. None 
took place. I was necessarily late at the after- 
noon meeting at Monte Calle, 56. They had 
sent scouts all around to search forme. They 
may have thought that I had quit. They seemed 
reassured when I showed up, and after an ex- 
planation were much gratified at my course. 

This meeting was more largely attended, 
many women gracing the occasion. At this 
meeting I endeavored to go deeper into the 
detailed and’ practical work of the American 
trade unions and the American Federation of 
Labor. Ourorganizing work; our union labels; 
our labor papers; our literature; our national, 
state and municipal agitation and legislative 
work; our formation of local, state, national 
and international unions; our system of accep- 
tance of cards by which a union man in one city 
becomes a union man in any other, and his card 
a passport to the fraternal consideration of all; 
our system of benefits and the necessity of 
welding together the wage-earners into one 
common brotherhood. The lesson to the Cuban 
workers, I urged, was obvious. Instead of con- 
tinuing my address for ten or fifteen minutes at 
a time, as I did at the first meeting, I made 
more frequent intervals with still better results 
from my interpreter, Mr. Busto. He evidently 
did very well, for the applause and the other 
manifestations of approval with which hisspeech 
was greeted must have been very gratifying to 
him, I know they were to me. At the close of 
the meeting I was very closely questioned by 
the ‘‘Commission”’ of the ‘‘Centro General de 
Oberos”’ as to our work. I was then urged to, 
and accepted an invitation to deliver another 
address at the same place on the evening before | 
my departure for the United States, Friday, 
February 16, which was to be in the nature of a 
fraternal ‘‘send off.’ 

The meeting was a good one in point of attend- 
ance, spirit, and intensity of interest. Again, 
through the courtesy and ability of Mr. Busto, my 
interpreter, their attention was called to the fact 
that though most of the work now done in Cuba 
was by hand and almost primitively, there was 
evidence of the early introduction of modern 
methods of production, machinery, steam, and 
electricity ; that organization was essential if 
they hoped to hold their own or become the 
larger sharers in their production of wealth. 
Their attention was called to Governor-General 
Wood’s order by which public work was to be 
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given out by contract instead of as heretofore 
done by day labor direct; that this was done 
without a word ofcriticism or advice from 
them, the only one in Cuba protesting was a 
“‘foreigner’’—myself; thatif they really wanted 
Cuban independence they should organize better 
and more thoroughly in their trade unions; that 
under any form of government they would find 
trade unions essential to the protection, welfare 
and progress of themselves, their families and 
those who were to follow them. 

They resolved to appoint committees to take 
. into consideration all that had been said to 
them, and appointed another committee to 
meet me at the pier the following day to say 
“Good bye.”” A vote of thanks was passed, 
and speeches expressing the highest apprecia- 
tion of my efforts were made. All thought that 
my visit among them wouldbe fraught with good 
results. They urged correspondence to establish 
more sympathetic and fraternal relations. 

During the evening a conference was had 
with the president and secretary of the ‘‘ Estiva- 
dores’”? (Longshoremen’s) Union, the best or- 
ganized workers in Cuba. They may send a 
visitor to the United States (perhaps to the 
Louisville American Federation of Labor Con- 
vention), to learn more about our movement. 

It was my intention to accept an invitation of 
our Key West, Florida, unionists and go to that 
city (taking about two days there and back) and 
deliver an address, but the Havana Heraldo 
came out in an attack upon me almost com- 
manding me to ‘*‘Go Home, Mr. Gompers.”’ It 
seemed to me that that was not just the time to 
leave the city for any reason and I canceled 
the Key West engagement. It accused me of 
fomenting strife and being the instigator of the 
cigarmakers’ strike, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was inaugurated four weeks before my 
arrival in Cuba. Of course the settlement of 
the strike took the wind out of the Heraldo’s 
sails and it had to ‘‘ crawfish.”” The Havana 
Journal came back with an editorial defending 
my course and advised me as follows: ‘Stay 
Where You are, Mr. Gompers.’”’ I could not 
follow the command of the one paper nor the 
advice of the other. I remained in Cuba ex- 
actly as I at first calculated, that is, just two 
weeks. 

I had a very interesting interview with Gov- 
ernor-General Wood, General Humphries, and 
a number of other representative Americans in 
and out of authority, the result of which will be 
recorded later. It was my good fortune to 
meet with men of all shades of opinion, and in 
all walks of life while in Cuba ; and, by reason 


of my well-known position, sentiments, and ex- 
pressed convictions, was made the recipient of 
information which it is thought will prove 
valuable. 

Today, the committee appointed by the meet- 
ing last night of the Centro General de Obreros 
and a number of other friends which I have 
made in Cuba, met me on the wharf to bid bon 
voyage. After boarding the steamer Mexico, 
Manual Gartica and two colleagues came 
aboard to hastily bid good bye. 

WASHINGTON, D. O., February 23, 1900. 

We had a stormy, swift, but uneventful voy- 
age returning, and reached the United States 
on February 20. On my arrival I learned that 
General Ludlow, military governor of Havana, 
during his recent visit to Washington, indulged 
in an attack upon me, and a criticism of my 
course while in Cuba. He is credited with say- 
ing that I had fomented strife among the work- 
ingmen of Cuba; that my actions were entirely 
premature, and hurtful to the people there, etc., 
etc. This statement of General Ludlow is in 
entire keeping with his course while in Havana, 

As stated in my letters from Cuba, I was 
under the impression that the men connected 
with the general strike for the enforcement of 
an 8-hour work day last September, were 
“threatened with arrest.’’ I learned that they 
were not only “ threatened,” but really were 
arrested, and this too without warrant, and 
without any shadow of a cause or excuse. I 
have it upon most reliable authority that there 
was no disorder, no semblance, or even the 
suspicion of disorder, connected with the 
Havana 8-hour strike ; that the employers who 
would have been compelled to yield to the just 
demands of the men, successfully induced Gen- 
eral Ludlow to arrest ‘‘the leaders” of the strike. 
The names of the eight imprisoned men are: 

Paudilio Mades, Francisco Armas Lopez, Ser- 
afin Busto, Jaun Ayer, Evaristo Estenor, Do- 
mingo Pinto, Gonzalez Pintado, Jaun Fenorio. 

On the evening of the strike General Ludlow 
was guilty of an additional outrage upon not 
only the rights of these men, but upon a man 
entirely far removed from that field of action. 
Mr. Pedro Roca, president of the Estivadores’ 
(Longshoremen’s) Union was taken in charge 
near midnight by an armed guard, and brought 
before General Ludlow and threatened with dire 
results unless he (Roca) declared the strike off. ° 
He pleaded that he had no authority to do so, 
but consented to visit the eight imprisoned men 
for the purpose of consulting them with that 
end in view. Under guard he was taken to the 
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jail, where the “prisoners ” were brought to 
him, and after realizing that they might be in- 
carcerated “‘ during the Governor’s pleasure,” 
they issued a recommendation to the workmen 
of Havana to declare the strike off. Mr. Roca 
informed me that for several days he did not 
dare visit his home for fear of being arrested. 
The imprisoned men were confined in jail three 
days even after the issuance of their manifesto. 

When the outrageous conduct of General 
Ludlow was communicated to me, and proven be- 
yond question of a doubt it seemed to be not 
only my right but my duty to criticise him and 
urge upon the workmen of Cuba to organize in 
their trade unions, to take such a course to lay 
these facts before the proper authorities, and to 
take such further lawful action as would pre- 
vent a repetition of the wrong inflicted upon 
them. 

In Havana it is well known that the Heraldo 
is the personal organ of General Ludlow, he 
merely echoed here what “‘ his man ”’ Conant, 
the editor of the paper, had begun in Havana. 

There is no man more disliked by the people, 
more unpopular anywhere, than is General 
Ludlow in Havana. He has done more to make 
the name “American” offensive than can be 
understood or appreciated by our people, this, 
too, among all classes. In truth, he has made 
few, if any, friends among the Spaniards, and 
has alienated the sympathies of the Cubans. He 
seems to possess the adaptibility of doing the 
wrong thing at the right time, and saying the 
simplest things in the most offensive manner. 

There can be doubt but that General Wood is 
regarded with marked favor in Cuba. It is 
believed that he is sympathetically inclined to- 
ward Cuban independence. In the interview 
which he courteously accorded me, we went 
over this and kindred subjects. He expressed 
the opinion that the people in Cuba had been 
so long accustomed to authority being exercised 
by those in power without regard to the wishes 
of the people, that it was somewhat difficult to 
impress upon the inhabitants a system of gov- 
ernment by which the people would have the 
right to enact laws and elect their own repre- 
sentatives to enforce them; that he had great 
hopes through the effort now being made to es- 
tablish municipal self-governments that would 
soon develop into their adaptability to apply 
the principle generally. 

In discussing with him the 8-hour strike of 
last September, I insisted that the 8-hour work- 
day in our own climate was regarded as a 

physical necessity and economically sound, and 
that if this was so that the 8-hour workday was 








more essential to the workers in a tropical cli- 
mate such as obtains in Cuba. I tried to im- 
press upon his mind that, from what I could 
learn the action of General Ludlow was not 
caused by any military necessity, was a politi- 
cal mistake and economically unwise. I was 
pleased at General Wood’s rejoinder on the 
general 8-hour proposition. He said that since 
the United States had enforced the 8-hour work- 
day on public work in Cuba, the reports showed 
that the men were doing more and better work 
under the new rule; thus in this instance, as in 


all others, bearing out the position which or- 


ganized labor has taken upon the proposition 
and necessity of a shorter workday. 

It is my pleasure to record the fact that I 
found the people of Cuba genial, courteous and, 
although impulsive, yet warm-hearted. They 
are uncompromisingly devoted to independence. 
Thereare many Americans there who, associat- 
ing with the more wealthy Spaniards, take for 
granted everything said disparagingly of the 
Cubans. Their ability for self government is 
questioned, but the best answer to that is that 
they cannot demonstrate their ability to govern 
themselves unless they have the opportunity to 
do so. One can not be taught to swim by being 
prevented from entering the water. Whether 
the Cubans will want to become part of the 
United States after securing independence may 
be a question; but upon one thing we may all 
rest assured, that if they are to remain under 
the American military control, or if they should 
be annexed, that there will always be turbu- 
lence or discontent. The Cubans have con- 
tended for many more years than is generally 
known for independence. It bas become a 
tradition and legend with them. If that is 
granted them they may, as a matter of self- 
protection or gratitude, or both, gladly desire 
to become part of the United States; but I 
emphatically repeat, that their control by our 
government, or their annexation before inde- 
pendence is granted them, will always be a 
source of irritation and injury. All changes are 
attended with some confusion; and, no doubt, 
this would be the case in the event of Cuban 
independence being granted ; but the sooner we 
place the people of Cuba in a position where 
they will govern themselves, the sooner will the 
difficulties be met and overcome, and we be 
regarded as an honest and faithful people, who 
keep our plighted faith, and the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

To those who have already asked me, and to 
avoid future questions, I can truly answer: 
** No, habla Espafiol.”’ 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 
By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, February 9, 1900.—The number of 
trade unions in Great Britain and Ireland, from 
which statistics could be obtained, was, at the 
end of 1898, the latest year covered by the re- 
port on trade unions, just issued by the Board 
of Trade, 1,267. These had 13,738 branches and 
1,644,591 members, an increase of about 33,000 
members over 1897. Female trade unionists 
numbered 116,016, a decrease of over 4,000. 

The financial position of the hundred biggest 
unions, representing all the great industries 
and including 63 per cent. of all the organized 
workers, was excellent. True, the aggregate 
income of the hundred decreased 3.3 per cent., 
but the expenditures decreased 21.5 per cent. 
Consequently, the aggregate reserve funds in 
creased 18.8 per cent. The exact figures were: 
Income, £1,915,455 ; expenditure, £1,489,671 ; re- 
serve funds, £2,694,799. This latter item of funds 
shows an increase of over one million sterling 
since 1892--a result which can only be called 
prodigious ! 

The mining and quarrying industries account 
for 22 per cent. of the organized workers; the 
metal, engineering and shipbuilding trades for 
19 per cent.; the building trades for 14 per cent., 
and the textile industries for 13 per cent. Rail- 
way, dock and transport trades furnish 9 per 
cent. of the organized workers; ‘ general” 
labor, 6 per cent.; clothing trades, 4 per cent., 
printing and bookbinding, 3 per cent.; public 
employment, 3 per cent.; woodworking and 
finishing, 2 per cent., and all other occupations 
contribute towards the remaining 5 per cent. 

Taking the female trade unionists by them- 
selves one finds that 63.6 per eent. of them are 
engaged in cotton weaving and 16.5 per cent. 
in other cotton manufacturing processes. Other 
textile trades (linen and jute manufacturing 
greatly predominating) account for a further 
11.7 per cent. Hat and cap making takes upa 
further 2 per cent. The other percentages are 
insignificant. Only 29 unions, with 7,785 mem- 
bers, were wholly female. In 61 unions, all 
cotton, women were in the great majority- 
100,315 females against 11,370 males. 

During the seven years, ending with 1898, 
the hundred principal unions expended £10,- 
727,366. It was spent in these ways: Unem- 
ployed benefit, 23.3 per cent.; dispute pay, 23 
per cent.; management expenses, 17.7 per cent., 
sick and accident relief, 16.2 per cent.; pensions, 
8.6 per cent., and funeral and all other bene- 
fits, 11.2 per cent. The printing and bookbind- 


ing trades led in unemployed benefit, spending 
nearly half their total outgo under this head, 
while the clothing and building trades led in 
sick and accident benefits. The number of 
men pensioned off was, December 1898, no less 
than 8,760, costing £161,841. Only 39 of the 
societies pay this superannuation benefit, and 
they are finding it a rapidly swelling burden. 
In 1892 there were 6,004 old members on super- 
annuation benefit, who cost £100,893. The 
rapidity of the growth of this branch of expen- 
diture can thus be easily seen. 

Those representative bodies known as trades 
councils, which exist in most large towns as a 
means of intercommunication between all the 
local unions, numbered, in 1898, 156, and repre- 
sented an affiliated membership of 701,717. 

Three more sectional federations of trade 
unions were formed in 1898, bringing up the 
total number of federations to 112, with a mem- 
bership of 1,009,690. The most powerful of these 
were amongst the miners, a federation with 
300,717 members. Close behind come the metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding trades and the 
textile trades. There is necessarily some dupli- 
cation in these federation membership figures— 
some unions being members of several federa- 
tions. 

The ten biggest individual unions in the 
United Kingdom at the end of 1898, with their 
then membership, were, in order of size: Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, 83,564; Durham 
Miners’ Association, 60,954; South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, 60,000; Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 56,634; Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, 54,426; Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association, 50,000; United Boiler 
Makers and Iron Shipbuilders, 43,905; Gas 
Workers and General Laborers’ Union, 43,474; 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 33,310, and the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
32,054. 

Trade unionism in these islands isa great and 
growing force. The year that has just closed 
must have added to the above totals ina tre 
mendous degree, for few twelve months have 
been more fruitful in new members. Prosperous 
trade has meant constant work and good wages, 
and unionists have not been slow to take advant- 
age of these fortuitous factors for the purpose’ 
of laying up store both of men and money for 
the morrow of industrial crises, financial slumps 
and that great gaunt spectre of modern civiliza- 
tion—unemploy ment. 
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Again, there are great minds at the helm of 
British unionism—not, of course, that British 
unionism has a monopoly of them, but as a 
statement of fact they are there. Some half 
dozen famous trade union secretaries have their 
names down for candidature in Parliamentary 
constituencies—-are the signs of which the 
shadows speak. The General Federation of 
Trade Unions has now an affiliated membership 
of 400,000 members and over $40,000 in the bank 


after only a six months’ cruise. Isaac Mitchell, 
late of the Amalgamated Engineers, is general 
secretary, and sits at the seat of custom at Queen 
Victoria street considering new applications for 
affiliation almost daily. 

For the moment we are free from strikes and 
lockouts. The war has drained the labor market 
somewhat and work is plentifal. But this isa 
haleyon time, which fleets rapidly. 





TRADE UNIONISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
By FRANK K. Foster. 


In the mythology of the Norsemen the tree 
Ydrasgy! is represented as sending its roots to 
the lowest depths of Inferno, while its branches 
reached up into the loftiest spaces of the 
heavens. The tree was the type of human life, 
of human passions and human aspirations. It 
may stand to day as the type of the social re- 
form movement, which touches nearly every 
sphere of social activity, penetrating every 
strata of society and appealing to all orders and 
grades of intellect. 

The desire of man for social betterment mani- 
fests itself in varied forms of organization, more 
or less shaped by conditions of education and 
environment, by the circumstances of birth, the 
influence of racial pressure, of mental predispo- 
sition and development. Among these forms 
of organization we find trade unionism, co-op- 
eration, communism, anarchism, anarchism- 
communism and socialism, the last named itself 
divided into several more or less distinct schools, 
such as state socialism, Christian socialism, 
social democracy, etc. 

As the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
so we must assume that what is known as 
the social reform movement is greater than 
any one division, and that there must be a rea- 
son for the existence of each and every phase 
of thought bearing on the question. It is not 
the purpose of the writer to attempt to measure 
the relative degrees of merit possessed by these 
various schools or to analyze their defects, but 
merely to formulate the policy of the trade 
union toward the other divisions, as expressed 
by the leaders of trade union thought and 
action. While it is undoubtedly true that it is 
hardly possible to define a hard and fast trade 
union policy; to say that such a thing may and 
such a thing may not be entered upon by a trade 
union—because any institution made up of think- 
ing beings must possess a certain degree of 
flexibility and be the arbiter of its own course 
—yet nevertheless it is by no means difficult to 


indicate the commonly recognized limitations 
of the movement, as recognized by the succes- 
sive American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tions and the concensus of opinion of those 
entrusted with responsibility for the public 
utterances of trade unions. 

Trade unionism is subject to much varied and 
some marvelous criticism. On the one hand, itis 
denounced as a dangerous and disturbing ele- 
ment in industry, a mischievous social force that 
seeks to overturn peace and order, while on 
the other hand many people who are fond of 
calling themselves radicals, lose no opportunity 
of branding the trade union as ‘‘ conservative,” 
‘*hide bound,” ‘retroactive,’ ‘‘ faker-led,” 
and other pleasant epithets; the harsher the 
epithet used the more palpable the evidence is 
supposed to be of superior wisdom and infalli- 
bility on the part of the user. 

It is highly probable that here as elsewhere 
the truth may be found dwelling somewhere 
between the two extremes and that neither the 
Philistines nor the irreconciliables are alto- 
gether just in their attacks. 

To begin at the beginning, what is a trade 
union? 

Reduced to an elementary proposition, it is 
a union of craftsmen, upon craft lines, for the 
promotion of craft interests. 

It is not a political party, not a theological 
creed, not a revolutionary propaganda, not 4 
theoretical experiment in economics. It is es 
sential that this distinetion be borne in mind, 
for much of the outcry against the so-called 
conservatism of the trade union has no sounder 
basis upon which to rest than its refusal to go 
beyond its legitimate scope. 

The trend toward specialization of function is 
one of the most universal of all the laws govern- 
ing evolution of the social organism. Thus, in& 
primitive social state, a man is his own tailor, 
shoemaker, baker, lawyer and policeman. A8 
society becomes more complex, not only are 
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the trades and professions differentiated, but 
these divisions themselves are subdivided, so 
that a craftsman will make possibly the hun- 
dredth part of a shoe, the lawyer deal entirely 
with one class of cases, the physician become a 
specialist of one class of diseases, and so on. 

Everywhere this law holds good, in biology, 
in government, and in the voluntary associations 
of men, where were we find to-day societies for 
doing almost everything under the sun, from 
the collection of postage stamps to the over- 
turning of kings, from bug collecting to the 
establishing of co-operative commonwealths. 

Now the numatologist may be a most zealous 
nihilist and the bug collecter have an abiding 
faith in the irridescent dream of a community 
where poverty shall cease to exist, but these 
worthy citizens would hardly be deserving of 
censure for neglecting to identify the fanctions 
of their stamp and bug societies with something 
entirely different. 

Yet, on a par with this is the logic of those who 
would divert the trade union from its proper 
work ; who would apply political tests to trade 
union membership; who would set the ma- 
chinery of trade unionism to catching fireflies 
in red clay swamps, and who rail at trade 
unionists as being content in seeking to achieve 
what they superciliously denominate as _pal- 
liatives and makeshifts. 

The first essential of sound trade unionism is 
that it shall obtain the fullest concert of action 
in craft affairs, and bitter experience has amply 
proven that this can only be accomplished by 
rigidly respecting individual liberty of opinion 
in all other matters. It thus holds as a cardinal 
principle that a man’s religion is his own busi- 
ness, his politics is his own business, his per- 
sonal relations outside of his sphere as a crafts- 
man are his own business. He may worship at 
the altar of Jehovah or the shrine of Buddha, 
follow Annie Besant in search of theosophical 
nirvana, or tie to Ingersollian agnosticism, ac- 
cept the fiery gospel of Bakounine or the non- 
invasive philosophy of Tucker, the placid 
altruism of Christian socialism or the militant 
optimism of social democracy, these things are 
not trade unionism and no concern of trade 
unionism, which has its own work to do and its 
own problems to solve. 

It is true that the activities of life overlap 
each other, react upon each other, influence 
each other for good or ill, and thus trade unions 
as such oftentimes make excursions upon de- 
batable ground, dabble in political affairs, pass 
resolutions upon subjects which are none of 
their business; but opportunism is pervasive 


with all except fanatics and zealots, and the 
logic of events is reasonably sure to bring back 
the trade union compass to the north pole of 
absolute tolerance for individual opinion in 
political and social affairs. 

The platform of trade unionism is broad 
enough for believers in mostisms. It has done 
much to reconcile race and creed antagonisms 
formerly used to divide and weaken the work- 
ers. And this breadth is only possible by the 
exercise of that spirit of toleration which refuses 
to coerce men in their individual social reform 
creeds. 

But—and mark this carefully—the trade union 
does not assume to be the beginning and the 
end of the social reform movement. It does not 
tell its members that they have done their en- 
tire duty as men and citizens because they 
attend union meetings regularly, keep their 
dues paid up, serve faithfully on committees, 
live up to the scale of prices and work zealously 
to promote the interest of trade unionism. This 
is the trade unionists duty, and furnishes a 
measure of activity very often not lived up to 
by the average trade unionist. 

But the thinking man is something more than 
a printer, or a carpenter, or a cigarmaker. He 
is a citizen, and must decide for himself as to 
what his duty is in this capacity. He is a unit 
in the great social organism, and must decide 
for himself whether he can best expend his sur- 
plus social energies in trying to convert his 
fellow social units to socialism, anarchism, or 
any other ism. 

All that trade unionism claims the right to 
say is: While you are a trade unionist, at least 
be a trade unionist, instead of some other kind 
of an ist, sneaking behind the trade union mask. 

The trade union policy further maintains that 
the craft organization, by its record of achieve- 
ment has demonstrated its right to govern 
craft affairs. It says, ‘‘Hands off!’ to those 
who attempt to tamper with the economic in- 
tegrity of the craft organization. It has nouse 
for those peculiar advocates of so-called radi- 
calism who carry in one hand a _ banner 
emblazoned with the lofty sentiments of broth- 
erhood and fraternity, while in the other they 
bear the dagger of the assassin which they 
strive to plunge into the vitals of trade unions. 
It has all respect for the sincere socialist, but 
the organizer of dual trade societies, the rat and 
the scab, is no less contemptible because he 
seeks to shelter himself in the folds of the red 
flag and proclaims himself the apostle of a new 
and grander dispensation. As the organization 
which has held the actual fighting line on the 
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industrial battlefield for generations, it refuses 
to concede the right of doctrinaries or theorists 
to order it from the trenches, or to insult the 
flag of trade unionism which has waved over 
many a hard-won victory and been sanctified 
by the sacrifice of so many thousands of de- 
voted followers. 

There is possibly no phrase in the English 
tongue which has been worked overtime so 
much as ‘‘class conscious.” Like the mantle 
of charity, it has covered a multitude of sins. 
It has been the shibboleth of the Marxian, the 
formula which has been used to frighten the 
neophyte and to puzzle plain-minded folk. 

Reduced to common sense terms, and with 
its proper application, it does represent a great 
economic truth. The trade union movement 
itself would be non-existent if wage-earners 
refused to recognize that they have certain 
distinctively class interests. It is the sluggish- 
ness of the masses, the intellectual torpor 
which pervades them, their unwillingness to 
think for themselves, their passivity in accept- 
ing ready-made opinions upon great public 
questions, which above all else bars social 
progress. 

To rouse their will power, to sting their 
brains to action, to shape their awakened de- 
sires and aspirations into cohesive and rational 
endeavor, has been peculiarly the work of the 
trade union, and toward this general result it 
must welcome the contributory effort of every 
phase of the social reform movement. 

But here again the trade union does not find 
it incumbent upon itself to accept the definition 
of ultra zealots. It does not find it necessary to 
set the craftsman, ontside of his craft function, 
on one side as a social Ishmaelite, against whom 
is raised the hand of every other man, and upon 
whom it is essential to wage war in every 
institution of the existing socialorder. Neither 
can the class consciousness of the trade unionist 
accept the pleasing fiction that overalls and 
jumpers cover all the virtue on this terrestial 
sphere, or that removal from the absolute 
necessity of daily labor for wages turns a man 
into a horned monster who goes about raven- 
ing for the blood of labor. 

Again, it is not fair and just to assume that 
because the trade union is commonly conserva- 
tive in action that it is obstructive of the devel- 
opment of the social ideal. The entire social 
movement is rather a tendency in human 
thought than a formulated creed, a cut and 
dried system of economics. The divine gospel 
of discontent, the inspiring force in making to- 
wards the world’s betterment, suffers no belit- 


tlement because trade union effort is mainly 
confined within the limits of the possible to be 
accomplished. All great movements are in a 
degree compromises between the cold, hard 
facts of environment and the ever unsatisfied 
longings of humanity for the ideal. 

A glance over the field of trade union history 
will furnish the complete answer to those who 
prate of ‘the narrowness of trade unionism.” 
As one illustration, consider for the moment 
the increased leisure which the trade union has 
won for millions of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and this leisure is the key 
which in the hands of the thinking worker can 
be used to unlock the door of the storehouse of 
knowledge, that vast repository wherein is 
contained the stored-up wisdom of the ages, 
the thoughts of the master minds crystalized in 
literature, the record of the mighty achieve- 
ments of science, always pushing back the 
boundaries of the unknown, the wondrous 
beauties of art, the rythmic melodies of the 
great composers, the divine revelations of the 
philosophers, the 

“Light that never was on land or sea, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 

Had the trade union nothing more to justify 
its existence than its achievement in shorten- 
ing the length of a day’s work, for this alone it 
could safely challenge comparison with all that 
has been done by other branches of the social 
movement. 

But every trade unionist knows that in count- 
less other directions the trade union has made 
itself felt. In the protection of the laborer’s 
health and life, through forcing the adoption 
of improved sanitary conditions and safety 
appliances; in factory, mine and workshop, as 
well as on railroads; in the restriction of child 
labor, where it has stood as avery wall ofdefence 
between the family and corporate greed; in 
raising the standard of education, in creating a 
greater spirit of independence against the ex- 
actions of the shop tyrant ; in calling public 
attention to and in winning its respect for 
union conditions of labor; in creating, above all 
else, a spirit of solidarity among the workers 
themselves obtainable by no other method; in 
developing fraternity where envy and jealousy 
formerly held control; in inculeating the graces 
of charity and benevolence; in bringing out, 
in brief, the better side of human nature and 
thereby building up the better citizen and the 
nobler man. 

To say that the organization which has done, 
or has even tried to do, these things, has in any 
way stood as an obstacle to the progress of the 
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race toward the ideal is to misread history and 
to pervert truth. 

The trade union simply refuses to predicate 
what that ideal in the last analysis is to be. It 
leaves that to those who make up the member- 
ship of the pool of infallibles, the monopolizers 
of social prescience, the patent prophetic people 
whose telepathic subconsciousness projects them 
into the future and who have long-distance 
telephonic connection with the centuries which 
are to come. 

Jean Paul Richter one said that ‘‘When the 
minute hand goes around, the hour hand must 
make progress also.’? The trade union does not 
disdain the day of small things, knowing right 
well that all of civilization, nay, of life itself, is 
but the aggregate of minute details. 

The trade union represents the principle of 
opportunism in social reform. It does not re- 
fuse the small gain—but neither does it waste 
its ammunition in shooting arrows at the sun. 
It recognizes the limitations of human nature, 
but it helps to modify those qualities of human 
nature which have kept men dependent and in 
bondage. It believes with John Boyle O’ Reilly, 
that— 


“Mankind is a marching army, with a broadening 
front the while,” 


and wherever the army of practical industrial 
progress marches the trade union flag is to be 
found floating in the vanguard. 

In conclusion, the trade unionist’s conception 
of the labor movement is as broad, lofty and far- 
reaching as that of the reformer of any school 
of thought. If asked to define what the labor 
movement is, he may truly say, in the words of 
an unknown poet, that it is— 


“The flower of aspiration blossoming forth 
From rocky ledges and unfruiftul soil, 
Wind-swept, storm-marked, and caked by blistering sun, 
Decp-fissured by the wrath of clements, 

For ages working their resistless will. 

A voice of wailing, shrilling in the night 

Of centuries of travail and of toil, 

A blind revolt against the doom of fate 
Narrowing so long the bounds of life and sense ; 
Awakened consciousness in sluggish souls 

Too long in torpor steeped and dull despair, 

A striving for that light which is the boon 
Brought by the torch of science to man’s relief. 
Encompassed round about by fearsome gloom, 
The touch of nature making of close kin 

The back-bent millions of the labor world. 

The flush of dawn which marks the coming day 
Of nobler things and greater joys for all.” 





The leadership of the labor movement is a 
source of difficulty. In America, unlike the 
Continent, the labor movement generates its 
own leaders. Men of really fine intelligence 
and splendid power of organization come to the 
front rapidly enough. But dishonest and self- 
ish men rise as well. Some become extremists, 
unpractical ; they lose influence with the out- 
side world and disappear or become socialist 
agitators. Others who show talent and energy 
in industrial pursuits as well as in teaching fel- 
low workmen are advanced in position till they 
are out of the ranks of labor entirely. Others 
leave the movement to accept political prefer- 
ment, sometimes driven out by the laboring 
men themselves. Some remain, however, and 
become the solid, conservative guides and chief 
hope of the movement. Unfortunately much 
of their energy must be expended in fighting 
down the radical projects constantly emanating 
from those to whom conservatism is foreign. 
Smaller leaders at times betray their trust and 
cast suspicion on all leadership. Hence, work- 
ingmen so often mistrust leaders, mistake con- 
servatism for betrayal, and attempt to remove 
or injure those very men in whom, chiefly, 
hope reposes.—Father Kerby. 


In the United Kingdom the total membership 
of trade unions rose, during the year 1898, from 


1,611,384 to 1,644,591, showing an increase of 
33,207 on the year. In respect to the sex of 
members, the reports show that out of the total 
number of 1,267 unions, 140 unions included 
females in their membership, the total of these 
in 1898 being 116,016, or 7 per cent. of the mem- 
bership of all existing unions, and 41 per cent. 
of the 140 unions which include female members. 
Only 29 unions, with 7,785 members, are known 
which have an exclusively female membership. 
While the proportion of men, in the classes 
from whom trade unionists are drawn, who 
actually belong to trade unions, is about one in 
four, in the case of women in factories and 
workshops, the proportion is shown to be rather 
more than one in 10. 


An Expression of Gratitude. 


CENTRAL FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
CoLuMBus, GA., Feb. 8, 1899. 


American Frederationist : 


This Central Federation of Labor, represent- 
ing 22 unions of this city and of Phenix, Ala., 
which is just across the river, desires to thank 
the officers and members of your honorable 
body for the appointment of Southern general 
organizers. They have done more good than 
can ever beenumerated. There is still much to 
be done and we sincerely hope that you will 
continue them during the coming year. 

CENTRAL FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

B. H. WILLIs, Secretary. 
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THE RIGHT OF PICKETING. 

Chicago has been the scene of many 
labor troubles, strikes and disturbances for 
the past several months. Arrests, injune- 
tion proceedings, and contempt cases have 
grown out of these difficulties, and to some 
of the latter attention must be called. Re- 
cently a striker was adjudged justly of con- 
tempt of court by Judge Holdom, because 
he had disregarded an injunction which, 
among other things, restrained him and 
his fellow-strikers from ‘‘ picketing.’’ The 
court had no hesitation in declaring picket- 
ing to be an illegal act. 

Is this true? Is picket duty unlawful in 
Illinois or in any other State? Certainly 
not under any statute. No American legis- 
lature has ever prohibited picket duty on 
the part of striking workmen, and none is 








It must be, then, un- 


ever likely to do so. 
der the principles of the common law that 
picketing is declared to be unlawful, and it 
is interesting to inquire how this conclusion 
is reached. 

What is picketing? 
of certain members of trade unions near 


It is the stationing 


factories or establishments involved in 
strikes (or lockouts) for the purpose of in- 
ducing, persuading and prevailing upon 
non-union men to respect the cause of la- 
bor and refrain from taking the places va 
cated by the unionists. How can this be 
unlawful? It is certainly the right of 
strikers or their sympathizers to use the 
public highway peaceably and in a way 
not obstructive of the equal rights of others. 
The claim of labor to free exercise of pick- 
eting does not include obstruction of the 
streets and highways, and it can not be 
honorably alleged that a few pickets, 
placed at considerable intervals, interfere 
with the general liberty of using the high. 
ways. We must, therefore, reject this 
ground of objection to the performing of 
picket duty of union men. 

There is but one other possible ground. 
If it be criminal to plead, argue or reason 
with men intending to take the places of 
strikers; if it be wrong and illegal to em. 
ploy moral suasion in such cases, then, in- 
deed, it logically follows that picketing is 
unlawful. One Illinois judge was bold 
enough to take this position. He issued a 
sweeping injunction prohibiting strikers 
from threatening, molesting, coercing, in- 
terfering with, inducing or persuading men 
from taking employment under the person 
who had sought the protection of the court. 
That order was certainly wide enough to 
satisfy the most arrogant enemies of union- 
ism, but it was too ‘‘advanced”’ for the 
judiciary of Ilinois, and a prompt modifi- 
vation of it was obtained from another 
judge of equal jurisdiction. The right to 
use moral suasion, of inducing men to quit 
work, or refuse to take it in the first place, 
was held to be inviolable. 

And Judge Holdom justifies his ruling by 
asserting that no picket ever limits himsel! 
to moral suasion ; that whatever the unions 
may say to the contrary, in practice their 
pickets almost invariably resort to physical 
coercion, intimidation, threats and ag 


gression. It is because of this fact that 
picketing, all picketing, is unlawful. To 
peaceable picketing there would be no ob- 
jection, but physical interference and moles 
tation are of the essence of the definition 
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of ‘‘ picketing,’’ and hence the courts are 
bound to forbid it, along with other forms 
of criminal aggression. 

This is the argument—the excuse—in 
brief. Is it necessary to waste many words 
on it? Is not the fallacy which vitiates it 
painfully manifest? Who has so defined 
‘* picketing ?”’ 


To A. F. of L. Organizers. 

The Coopers’ International Union of America 
will pay $5 for the organization of any local 
union which becomes affiliated with the above- 
named union. Information and printed matter 


may be obtained by addressing 542 Elizabeth 
avenue, Kansas City, Kans. 
JAMES A. CABLE, General Secretary, 
Coopers’ International Union of America. 


Copy of an address delivered before the Dublin 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union 175 years ago. 
(Reprinted from The Garment Worker.]} 


The Journeymen Tailors of Dublin. 


This is a new poem composed for the ancient 
and loyal Society of Journeymen Taylors, who 
are to dine at the King’s Inn Hall, this present 
Monday, being the 26th of this instant, July, 
1725. By Henry Nelson, one of the brethren: 


Assist my sacred muse, my pen inspire; 

And fill my breast with soft poetick fire, 

That I may write, and the just merits raise 

Of Taylor’s journeymen deserving praise ; 

Nay, help me more that I may higher climb, 

And make my thoughts transparent and sublime» 

To shew their worth in every flowing line. 

A task so noble suits the brightest pen 

To write the merits of these journeymen ; 

Wrapt in close Union by the laws they’ve made, 

Superior be to any other trade; 

For in conjunction altogether they, 

In grandeur meet upon St. James’s day ; 

Where every man most decently appear, 

Then all to church a sermon for to hear. 

When that is done, in state they walk along 

And causes wonder in the crowding throng; 

Thus in great order all to dine they go 

Where meats are plenty, and where liquors flow, 

The world ne’er saw so much variety, 

As is produced from this Society, 

Let time their action write in books of fame, 

Who age supports and orphans young maintain, 

Their sick relieve, likewise their dead interr, 

What action greater can the world prefer; 

Fly swift report, all this our nation o’er, 

And waft these tydings to the British shoar, 

And there proclaim with lowdest acclamation 

The Taylor’s praise throughout the British nation, 

Whose art’s as ancient as since the creation. 

Adam himself ’twas he begun the trade, 

And for himself and Eve both aprons made, 
RICHARD NEWGEN, present master. 
ROBERT BOUCHER, late master. 


What Our Organizers are Doing 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES (MONTHLY REPORTS). 


Bakers.—General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
International Union, reports an increase of 384 
members since last report and the formation of 
nine new unions, located in Chicago, Danville, 
Quincy, and Murphysboro, Ill.; Montreal, Que.; 
Cleveland, O.; Wheeling, W. V Va.; Boston, ‘Mass 
and New York City. The International Bakers’ 
Union desires to express its appreciation of 
the services rendered by the following Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor organizers: J. G. 
Boes, for organizing the Wheeling union; 
Geo. 8S. Warren, for organizing the Montreal 
union and for his efforts to bring in the confec- 
tioners of the same city; D. E. Munal, for the 
Murphysboro union, and Aug. OC. Lange, for 
organizing the union of Quincy. He also re- 
ports that the unions of Boston and New York 
City were formerly affiliated to the Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance, but in pursuance of 
a nearly unanimous vote each of these unions 
has at length ranged itself under the banner of 
the historic and natural organization of their 
craft. He further reports that the demand for 
the bakers’ label is continually increasing, and 
that no less than 4,350,000 of bread labels were 
sold during the month of January. 


Cigarmakers.—General President G. W. Per- 
kins, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
reports that ‘“‘the three manufacturers, John C. 
Fleichman, John Burkholder, and L. W. Frank- 
enhouser, were tried and convicted at the Lan- 
caster, Pa., January term of court for using 
countefeit labels. This cleans up the Pennsy}- 
vania gang of counterfeiters, and, I hope, will 
put a stop to the counterfeiting of our label in 
that State. I was informed while in Lancaster, 
Pa., that an appeal would be taken and an effort 
made to have the label law of that State declared 
unconstitutional. From recent advices and 
from what I could learn in Washington, where 
I stopped for one day on my return from Lan- 
caster, an effort will shortly be made by Con- 
gress to pass a bill to admit the product of Porto 
Rico free of duty. As the settlement of this 
question is very likely to set the precedent and. 
establish the future colonial policy of the Gov- 
ernment, especially in the Philippines, where 
large uantities of cigars are made, and as quite 
a number of cigars are now made in Porto Rico, 
where more will surely be made if admitted free 
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to this country, I urge every local union, di- 
rectly or indirectly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, to at once adopt resolu- 
tions protesting against the admittance of cigars 
free of duty from Porto Rico and forward them 
to their respective Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.”’ 

Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, reports a 
total increase of 60 members during the past 
month, and five new unions, formed in Char- 
lottesville, Va.; Cumberland, Md.; Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Lowell, Mass., and Nelson, B. C. A de- 
mand for free workshops has been made in 
Chicago, Ill., and strikes are pending in Colum- 
bus, O.; Toronto, Ont.; Ottumwa, Ia.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Chicago, Tl. Four deaths 
during the past month have called for the ex- 
penditure of $229.15. 

Hatters.—General Secretary John Phillips, of 
the United Hatters of North America, reports 
that the strike of 400 members of that union 
against the firm of F. Berg & Co., of Orange, 

. J., for a week of 55 hours has now been in 
operation for 20 weeks. 

Leather Workers.—General Secretary Chas. L. 
Conine, of the Brotherhood of Leather Workers 
on Horse Goods, reports that he has issued 
charters to local unions of his trade in Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; Montreal, Quebec; Wichita, Kans.; 
Arcadia, Ind.; Waterloo, Ia.; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Orleans, La.; Cincinnati, O.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Austin, Texas, 
since November 20,1899. He further states that 
the organization is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. 

Brick Makers.—General President Chas. Hauk, 
of the Brick Makers’ National Alliance, reports 
the formation of new unions in Peoria, IL; 
Kansas City, Mo., and Chicago, Il]. One union 
has lapsed in North Alton, fll. The member- 
ship has increased 150 the past month. Two 
strikes for more wages and less hours, affecting 
200 members, are now pending in Chicago. 

Boiler Makers.—General Secretary Wm. J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and [ron Ship Builders, reports an increase of 
242 members during the past month, and the 
formation of five new unions in Utica and El- 
mira, N. Y.; Mattoon, Ill.; Havelock, Neb., and 
Salisbury, N.C. Two unions located in Poca- 
tello, Ia., and West Superior, Wis., have lapsed. 
Demands have been made in Philadelphia, Pa., 
for a reduction in hours from 14 to nine; in 
Mobile, Ala., from 10 to nine, and in Chicago, 
[ll., from nine to eight. Demands for increased 
wages have successfully been made in Buffalo, 
N. Y..; Portland, Ore., and Cheyenne, Wyo. A 
demand for better treatment has been enforced 
in Scranton, Pa. The Buffalo strike affected 83 
men, and lasted 80 days; the Scranton strike 
affected 27 men, and lasted 49 days, the 
Cheyenne strike affected 26 men and lasted 35 
days, and the Portland strike inured to the 
direct benefit of 32 men without any loss of 
time. Strikes are still pending: for less hours 
and higher wages in Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Mobile, in which a total of 571 men is involved. 

Machinists.—Organizer Isaac Cowan, of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, reports 

















that the North American division of his union 
has increased 20 members during the past 
month. Many members of his union, together 
with nearly 2,000 members of other crafts, are 
involved in the strike for a 9-hour day at 
Cramp’sshipyard, Philadelphia, Pa.,which com- 
menced Sept. 6, 1899. He also reports that his 
union has expended, during the past month, 
$420 for the support of 41 unemployed members; 
$383 for 34 sick members, and $821.20 for 102 
invalid members. 

Core Makers.—General Secretary Edwin J. 
Wood reports the formation of new unions in 
Canton, O., and Marion, Ind. Demands for an 
increase of 25 cents per day have been made in 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Cleveland and Columbus, O., 
affecting 190 members. 

Carvers.—Genera! Secretary Frank Detlef, of 
the Wood Carvers’ Association, reports an in- 
crease of 35 members during the past month. 
A general demand for a 9-hour workday has 
been made in Buffalo, N. Y., and has been suc- 
cessful except in one shop. A 10 per cent. in- 
crease of wages, affecting 60 members, has been 
secured in Cincinnati, O., and a strike of eight 
members in Indianapolis, Ind., for the removal 
of an obnoxious foreman and abolition of piece- 
work, is still pending. 

Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports an 
increase of 200 members, and the formation ofa 
new union at Dubuque, Ia., during the past 
month. Successful demands for an 8 per cent. 
increase of wages have been made in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Baltimore, Md., which affected 
125 members, and lasted three days in the 
former and eight days in the latter city. Strikes 
have been pending in Evansville and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the past 10 weeks—in Evans- 
ville for an advance, and in Indianapolis a 
reduction of wages. A strike has also been 
pending for three weeks in Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
to compel the recognition of the union. 

Trunk Makers.—General Secretary Joseph H. 
Shiekel, of the Trank and Bag Workers’ Na- 
tional Union, reports the formation of a new 
union of his craft in Cincinnati, O. 

Broommakers. — General Secretary W. R. 
Boyer, of the Broommakers’ International 
Union, reports an increase of 20 members and 
the formation of a new union at Hamilton, 0. 
Demands for from 10 to 20 per cent. higher wages 
have been made in Pittsburg, Pa.; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Hamilton, O., and Moline, IIl., which have 
been secured in each case. A strike, involving 
15 members, has been pending for the past three 
months in Chicago, Ill. He also reports that no 
brooms can be sold in the mining towns of Illi- 
nois unless they bear the union label, and that 
the broom manufacturers are unionizing their 
factories and increasing wages in order to get 
the label. He also states that the cigarmakers 
of McSherrytown, Pa., and other places are giv- 
ing considerable help in establishing the use of 
the label. 

Steam Engineers.—General Secretary 8. L. 
Bennett, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, reports the formation of a new union 
in Colorado Springs, Col. The Peoria, IIl., strike 
for an 8-hour work day has been compromise¢; 
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demands for higher wages in several places have 
succeeded without encountering much resist- 
ance, and a strike for increased wages and 
recognition of the union is still pending in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Barbers.—General Secretary W. E. Klapetzky, 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ National Union, 
reports that during the two months ending Jan- 
uary 31 a total of 18 new unions has been affili- 
ated to his organization, located as follows: 
Montgomery and Mobile, Ala.; Columbus, Ga., 
Huntingdon, Md.; Oskaloosa and Waterloo, Ia.; 
New Orleans and Shreveport, La.; Paducah, 
Ky.; Richmond, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; Martin’s 
Ferry, O.; Greenville, Denison, Cleburne, 
Gainesville, and Corsicana, Tex., and Richmond, 
Va. He further reports an increase of 229 mem- 
bers and seven new unions during the past 
month. His union has expended $180 for three 
deaths and $670 for 31 sick members during the 
same period. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes’ Ititernational Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League, reports the formation of 
new unions in Toledo and Dayton, O.; Streator 
and Kewanee, Ill.; Des Moines, Ia.; South Pitts- 
burg, Tenn., and San Antonio, Tex., with a total 
increase of membership during the past month 
of 125. A demand for an increase of one dollar 
a week has been made at Fort Worth, Tex. 
Two strikes for recognition of union have been 
won in Buffalo, N. Y. One was successful in 
the first half hour and the other in three hours. 
Thirty-three men were affected by these strikes, 
which resulted in an aggregate increase of $120. 
He further reports the good progress being made 
is largely due to the efforts of the American 
Federation of Labor organizers. Nine deaths 
during the past month have caused an expendi- 
ture of $120 from the general fund, and the dis- 
bursements from local sick funds have aver- 
aged $200. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


General Organizers, J. D. PLERCE and CLINTON 
SIMONTON, 


CONNECTICUT, 


Bridgeport.—Organizer John O'Neil reports 
that unionism in that city has never been in 
better condition, and that the conditions of 
labor are better than ordinary. He further 
states that through the agitation of labor unions 
several of the merchants have decided to close 
their places of business on three evenings of 
the week at six o’clock, and that they hope 
s00n to secure the six o’clock closing for every 
evening of the week. 


MAINE, 


Biddeford.—General Organizer Clinton Sim- 
onton reports the formation of unions of 
plumbers, textile workers, and barbers in that 
city. A union of retail clerks is in course of 
formation, and the Central Labor Union has 
decided to apply to the American Federation 
of Labor for a charter. A mass meeting, re- 
cently held in the opera house, has awakened 
public sympathy, and a revival of the trade 
anion movement in Portland, Rockland and 


other cities of the State of Maine may be con- 
fidently expected. 

Portland.—Organizer OC. F. Stubbs reports the 
organization of aCentral Labor Union and also 
unions of street railway men, carpenters and 
hatters. The latter three have received char- 
ters from their respective national heads. The 
shoe machine operators and barbers will soon 
apply for charters, and he has several other 
unions in course of formation. He also states 
that organized labor will hold a mass meeting 
in Portland some time shortly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell.—Secretary J. J. Mahoney, of the 
Trades and Labor Council, reports as follows: 
“The State legislature of 1899, through thé 
efforts of the State branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, put a law on the statute 
books that eight hours should constitute a day’s 
work for all city and town employes; said law 
to take effect as soon as accepted by a majority 
of the voters in the city or town where it was 
voted upon. Through the efforts of Joseph F. 
Jonvery, president of the Trades and Labor 
Council of that city, the voters had the propo- 
sition before them at the city election. The 
council had three-sheet posters printed, and 
had them put up all over the city. A rally was 
held, and Hon, Richard Cullinane, of Lawrence; 
Jonas Weener, of Boston, president of the 
State branch of the American Federation of 
Labor; Joseph F. Convery, president of the 
Trades and Labor Council, and Thomas F. 
Connolly, secretary of the Carders and Pickers’ 
Union, addressed the meeting. When the votes 
were counted there were three in the affirma- 
tive for every one in the negative; and now all 
the city employes are enjoying the 8-hour 
workday, and their wages are the same as last 
year. Out of 1,276 votes cast in one ward only 
68 votes were cast against the law, and only one 
precinct out of 27 cast a majority against it.’’ 

Worcester.—General Secretary J. D. Pierce 
reports: ‘‘I spent my third week among the 
jewelers of North Attleboro, and on February 
23 held a meeting to effect an organization. The 
gathering was not as large as could be wished, 
as each man was afraid his shopmate might see 
him at such a meeting. I find that men in this 
industry, who a few years ago could earn $4 a 
day and upwards, now find it difficult to make 
half the sum stated. Little by littleall the small 
privileges they once enjoyed have been taken 
from them, and to-day they are completely at 
the mercy of the manufacturers. The meeting 
resulted in 68 men signing the roll, and these 
agreed to approach such of their shopmates in 
whom they had confidence with a view of get- 
ting them to join. A superintendent of one of 
the large shops was frank enough to tell me in 
my hotel that the jewelry trade had existed up 
to the present without labor unions, and the 
employers did not propose to have them at this 
late day. I told him there was to be a union 
of jewelers in that town, and it would not be 
good for their business if any of their number 
should think himself a czar and his work- 
men serfs. The men who have joined are sin- 
cere, and comprise the best workmen. I feel 
sanguine of complete success in the end; and, 
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as there are thousands working at the jewelry 
craft in North Attleboro, it will be effort well 
spent.”’ 

VERMONT. 


St. Albans.—Organizer A. B. Marvin reports 
the organization of a union of garment workers 
at Newport, and that a 15 per cent. advance in 
wages has been secured. 

Rutland.—Organizer Philip V. Danaby re- 
ports the formation of a central body in that 
city representing the cigarmakers, molders, 
scale workers, and retail clerks. The latter or- 
ganization, although having been formed for 
the past six months, has just recently become 
affiliated with the national head. 


DISTRICT NO. Il.—MIDDLE. 
General Organizers, THOMAS FLYNN, J.B. Kun, J. FP. 
MAGRANE, JOHN A. FLET and M DD. FLAHERTY. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—Organizer R. S. Monck reports 
the formation of a union of plumbers, gas and 
steam fitters with 28 charter members. He also 
reports the organization of a union of painters 
and decorators, but in consequence of the dif- 
ferences existing between the contending fac- 
tions of the Brotherhood of Painters and Deco- 
rators, application for charter will not be 
made until harmony is restored. The plasterers 
have made a demand for an 8-hour workday, 
dating the first Monday of May next, which has 
been agreed to by the employer. Some of the 
men wanted theshorter workday to be enforced 
immediately, but in the face of existing con- 
tracts the union refused to listen to such de- 
mand. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson.—Organizer Paul Breen reports that 
the Electrical Workers’ Union is doing good 
work, and taking in new members at every 
meeting. The building trades have sent a scale 
to the builders for eight hours per day, and will 
get it. 

Newark.—-Secretary Van Buren Powell, of 
Asphalt Workers’ Union, No. 8,101, has issued 
an appeal to the trade as follows: ‘A short time 
ago, in a spirit of harmony, and to promote our 
common interest as asphalt workers, we 
mutually organized, believing this to be a move- 
ment in which all asphalt workers should unite 
in order to carry it to a successful end. We 
have been aroused to the matter of low rates and 
long hours ever since the sweeping reduction 
in prices/inflicted upon the asphalt workers of 
Philadelphia, and are bending every energy 
to maintain a fair and reasonable compensation 
for asphalt labor, as acknowledged in the cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Washing- 
ton and Newark. During the past two or three 
years the asphalt companies of the above named 
cities have operated in the different countries of 
Europe, Cuba and;Mexico with American labor. 
The mail brings us letters from our numerous 
fellow-workmen who express themselves in the 
most glowing terms in regard to what they 
believe will eventually bring forth marvelous 
resnits. Address, 7 Crane street, Newark, 
N. J.” 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Organizer P. J. Downey reports 
that he has organized the machinists’ helpers, 
and thatthe machinists have also been formed 
into a union with a membership of 275. 

Amsterdam.—Organizer J. W. Criddle re- 
ports the organization of a union of jack spin- 
ners with an enrolment of 51 at the first 
meeting, and that the bartenders and a Federal 
Labor Union are in course of formation. 

Lockport.—Organizer Joseph Hoenig reports 
the organization of the horseshoers with a 
charter membership of 15. He also states that 
the newsboys went on strike, and were victor- 
ious within two days. The shirt workers have 
gained some advance, and hope soon to secure 
shorter hours. 

Niagara Falls.—Organizer Geo. H. Furniss 
reports that the cigarmakers have secured an 
advance of $1.00 per thousand ; the coopers have 
gained 20 per cent.; the printing pressmen 
have gained the 9-hour workday. and 10 per 
cent. increase of wages; Federal Labor Union 
gained from 10 to 25 per cent. ; team drivers 
fifty cents per day ; retail clerks 15 hours less 
per week and the carpenters a 9-hour day. 

Troy.—Organizer C. H. Leo reports: The 
street car men lately organized under the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Railway Enm- 
ployes of America, have won a strike. The men 
received an increase in wages, and succeeded 
in abolishing objectionable rules. This is the 
first time that the employes of the company 
have been recognized as a union. 

Ulica.—Organizer A. Rosenthal reports the 
organization of a local anion of boiler makers. 


ONTARIO. 

Brantford.—_Treasurer Frank Donovan, of 
Laborers’ Protective Union, No. 7370, reports 
the existence in that city of very considerable 
interest in union organization. The financial 
report of Union No. 7370 for the nine munths 
ending December 31, shows the receipt of 
$235.60 and an expenditure of $152.28, leavings 
balance on hand of $83.32 after the payment of 
all debts incurred. 

Hamilton.—General Organizer John A. Fiett 
reports having visited Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
St. Catharines, Ont. Although the latter city 
has very few active unions, there is a fairlv good 
demand for labeled goods. The Tailors’ Union 
there has some fifty-three members, with every 
individual member steadily employed. He rec 
ommends the executive of the several interns 
tional unions to have their organizers pay # 
least an annual visit to their locals and encour 
age them in their work. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meadville.—Organizer C. H. Putnam report 
labor conditions of Meadville as generally favor 
able. The membership of the Garment Worker 
Union has increased until it now reaches 130. 
The prospects for organizing the carpenters are 
very promising. 

McSherrystown.— General Organizers FrankJ. 
Weber and I. B. Kuhn report having organ) 

a union of wagon makers and a Federal Labo 
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Union in McSherrystown; alsoaunion of carpen- 
ters in Hanover. Cigarmakers’ Union No. 316 
of McSherrystown has been greatly strength- 
ened, both numerically and morally, and now 
numbers 510 members. Unions of bricklayers, 
painters, coopers, shoemakers, clerks and bar- 
bers are in course of formation, and steps are 
being taken to form a Central Labor Union for 
Hanover andMcSherrystown. OrganizersWeber 
and Kuhn have delivered addresses during the 
past month in Littletown, Mount Rock and 
Irishtown, with a view of organizing unions of 
cigarmakers and of other trades in those places. 
When that work is accomplished the movement 
will spread over York and Lancaster counties, 
and will probably result in the near future in 
organizing the whole of that terrible non-union 
region known as the ninth district of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mt Carmel.—Organizer Paul P. Palaski reports 
the organization of the blacksmiths and the bar- 
bers, and further states that a trades council will 
soon be formed. 

Reading.—Organizer J. C. Taylor reports that 
the carpenters and the stone masons are organ- 
izing, and that there are good prospects tor a 
successful vote for the affiliation of the Trades 
Council with the American Federation of Labor. 


Shamokin.—Secretary George W. Hartlein re- 
ports that the retail clerks have an organization 
of over 200 members; that the barbers have 
been organized; and that the shoeworkers and 
teamsters will speedily be formed into unions 
of their respective crafts. 

Wilkesbarre.—Organizer Kehoe reports that 
he has organized unions of carpenters, team- 
sters and lathers, and that all three unions are 
in good shape. He also states that the lace 
makers have gained an advance of 20 per cent. 
in wages after a strike of one week in duration. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
General Organizers, FRANK L. MOGRUDER, JAMES 
LEONARD, JEROME JONES and W. ©. DAVIs. 
ALABAMA, 


Mobile.—Organizer J. B. Foster reports the 
organization of the electrical workers, boiler 
makers and plumbers. 

Montgomery.—Organizer J. A. Shaw reports 
the organization of a union of horseshoers, with 
12 charter members, in Montgomery. He also 
States that he visited Selma and organized a 
union of carpenters and joiners with 53 mem- 
bers, and that the prospects are very promising 
for the organization of a Federal Labor Union, 
as well as unions of other workers. 

Phenix.—Organizer P. W. Greene reports the 
organization of the carpenters and joiners of 
Phenix, and says that this union bids fair to be 
4 great success, as the members are enthusiastic 
and earnest in the work. He further states 
that the four textile unions are progressing 
well, and that the three cities, Chattahoochee, 
Columbus and Phenix, are the best organized 
in the South. 

FLORIDA. 


Tampa.—Organizer W. A. Platt reports that 
he has organized a union of cigarmakers, also 
the barbers and electrical workers, all within 
three weeks after receipt of his commission as 
Organizer, and that he hopes to keep up this 


average in the future until all the workers are 
organized. The Cigarmakers’ Union is rapidly 
increasing in membership, and a general prog- 
ress of the labor movement is discernable. 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisville.—Organizer James McGill reports 
that he has secured the organization of the tile 
setters of that city, and that the barbers, press 
feeders and street railway men went out on 
strike. The barbers immediately won, gaining 
shorter hours and better conditions ; press feed- 
ers won without a struggle, and gained higher 
wages; street railway men compromised, gain- 
ing one cent per hour increase, and the right to 
purchase uniforms in open market. 

Paducah.—Organizer 8. Simon reports the or- 
ganization of a Central Labor Union, and that he 
#xpects shortly to secure the organization of 
several local unions. He also states that an 
interest in unionism is becoming manifest in all 
the trades in the city. 


LOUISIANA. 

Shreveport.— Organizer J. E. Howe reports 
that through the efforts of Organizer Dernell of 
the cigarmakers, a Central Labor Council has 
been formed, which represents eight different 
locals, and that the council has appointed an 
organization committee, and thereby antici- 
pates accomplishing some good work. He also 
states that the retail clerks have been organized, 
and that much interest is being awakened in 
regard to organized labor. Organizer Howe 
requests the different national unions to for- 
ward to his address some organizing literature. 
His address is 523 Market street, Shreveport, 
La. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

High Point.—Organizer C. P. Davis reports 
the organization of the textile workers of 
Burlington, and thinks that the union will 
be very prosperous. He also states that he has 
organized the textile workers at Lexington,and 
that he has encouraging prospects for a similar 
union at Randleman, and has already one 
under way at Central Falls. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Langley.—Organizer G. R. Webb reports that 
he has organized a union of weavers at Warren- 
ville, and a union of mule spinners at Granites- 
ville, and that the loom fixers have been 
organized at Bath. He also states that several 
other local unions are under good headway. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—Organizer J. P. Thornly reports 
that the strike of the bookbinders has been 
amicably settled, and that the organization has 
adopted a scale of wages under which all offices 
are working. He also states that the general 
conditions of labor are good in that city, all 
skilled labor being employed, and that an in- 
dustrial boom is anticipated this spring. 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk.—Organizer L. V. Curtis reports the 
organization of the lathers, stage employes, 
carpenters and joiners, all three organizations 
being also affiliated with the Norfolk central 
body. Thebrewery workers are also organized, 
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and will procure a charter from their national 
union as soon as they have secured a few more 
members. The street pavers are in process of 
formation. 

DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizers, RUD BENZ, ROBERT ASKEW and 
FRANK J, WEBER. 

ILLINOIS. 

Charleston.—Secretary Charles Laws reports 
that Federal Labor Union, No. 7381, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping $6,000 in that city, instead of 
letting nearly $7,000 be taken away by private 
contractors. Under pressure from No. 7381, the 
city council has decided that all future con- 
tracts for bridging, culverts, sewering, sidewalk 
construction and all public work be given to 
home contractors, teamsters and laborers at the 
union scale for such work, as follows: 16% cents 
per hour, instead of 15 cents; 20 cents per houf 
for hod carriers, mortar mixers, excavators and 
ditchers, instead of 16% cents ; 334 cents per hour 
for teams with drivers, instead of 25 cents. Nine 
hours to constitute a day’s work. 

Chicago.—President O. E. Woodbury, of the 
District Council of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, reports: ‘‘Owing to the 
existing conditions brought about by the threats 
of the contractors’ association, in its ultimatum 
to all building trades in this city, the said dis- 
trict council requests all building trades men to 
stay away from Chicago, pending a satisfactory 
settlement.’ 

Danville.—Organizer T. K. Neath reports as 
follows: The team drivers organized at Grape 
Jreek December 8, 1899, with a membership of 
14, which has now increased to 35. On January 1 
the bartenders of Danville organized with achar- 
ter membership of 20, which has since increased 
to 33. January 20 the horseshoers organized 
with 15 members, and on the same date the rail- 
way employes with a membership of 35. On 
February 14 a union of garment workers’ was 
formed with a membership of 29, now increased 
to 60. At the electric light plant the stationary 
firemen have been advanced from $1.60 to $2.25 
for 12 hours’ work, and the job printers have 
secured an increase of $1.50 per week. The city 
council has granted an 8-hour day, with union 
scale. The unions of Danville are all progress- 
ing well. 

Don. —Organizer L. C. Carrico reports a gain 
in wages among the workers of that town. 

Elgir.—Organizer W. C. Call reports that the 
painters have secured an increase in wages of 
12) cents. 

Kewanee.—Organizer Geo. Beckler reports the 
organization of the hod carriers and also the 
bartenders. He says: ‘‘Organized labor is not 
standing still at Kewanee.” 

Litchfield.—Organizer J. R. Sanderson reports 
that at the last meeting of kederal Labor Union, 
No. 7520, fifty new members were admitted, and 
says: ‘‘A meeting of the delegates to the Central 
Labor Union will be called at an early date, on 
which occasion there will probably be delegates 
from local unions in this vicinity representing 
in the aggregate nearly ten thousand united 
workmen.”’ 

Moline.—Organizer Louis Jahns reports the 


organization of the punch and shearmen and the 
iron moulders’ helpers. He further states that 
the street railway company has increased the 
wages of its employes, voluntarily, 10 per cent, 

Secretary F. R. Wiese reports that Black. 
smiths’ Helpers Union, No. 7323, of that city, has 
issued an appeal to the various local unions of 
the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
asking assistance in the work of organizing the 
helpers into local unions and forming these 
Jocals into anational unionof that craft. There 
is no reason why the blacksmiths and the help- 
ers, working as they do hand in hand with each 
other in the shops, should not be mutually help- 
fal in the work of craft organization. 

Quincy.— Organizer Aug. C. Lange reports the 
organization of the bakers and confectioners, 
with a charter membership of 21; the railroad 
trackmen, with a membership of 50, and that the 
prospects are very promising for the organiza- 
tion of the wagon and carriage workers. He 
also states that the largest factory in that city, 
the Quincy Showcase Factory, has been entirely 
unionized, and that it will commence using the 
label of the wood workers after the first of April 
next. This is the second union factory in 
Quincy, and they hope to secure the unionizing 
of the other factories shortly. 

Sparta.--Organizer Rud Benz reports the or- 
ganization of the carpenters, retail clerks, team- 
sters, blacksmiths and trackmen in Sparta, and 
a Federal Labor Union in Evansville. He also 
reports the formation of a Federal Labor Union 
in that city, under the title of the ‘‘Union Wo 
men’s Federation of Sparta.”’ Organization was 
effected by the election of Mrs. N. J. Tweed 
chairman, and Miss Edna Livingston secretary. 
The city council of Sparta has granted the 9-hour 
workday, with an increase of wages from $1.15 
to $1.50. 


INDIANA. 


Clinton.—Organizer Webster reports the or 
ganization of the team drivers and the car 
penters, and also that the clerks will soon be 
organized. 

Elwood.—Organizer E. M. Lee reports that 
through the united efforts of himself and 
Brother A. O. Briggs the steam engineers of that 
city have become organized, and that he has 
good prospects of soon reinstating the laundry 
workers and the Federal Labor Union. 


Evansville.—Organizer Ed. Scheurer reports 
the organization of the horseshoers, coal hoist 
ing engineers, and the paper hangers. 

Ft. Wayne.—Secretary Steiss, of the Trades 
and Labor Council Organizing Committee, rt 
ports havirg organized a Tailors’ Union of 
33 members, and a union of beer drivers ané 
stablemer. He has also organized a union label 
league ; also the street car employes with & 
charter members, and the musicians, who havé 
increased to a membership of 58. He also tf 
ports that the old unions are progressing well, 
and constantly increasing in membership; & 
pecially the machinists, who have neatly 
doubled their membership. As state organiz 
for the barbers he recently visited South Ben 
and installed a local Barbers’ Union there, @ 
started one at Elkhart ; both of which cities b 
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reports as being in a flourishing condition, so 
far as organized labor is concerned. 

Indianapolis.—Organizer L. P. McCormick, 
State Labor Commissioner, reports having aided 
in organizing two unions of the men employed 
in the Studebaker wagon works of South Bend. 
He also reports a strike of wood carvers against 
the non-union workmen employed by the 
Indianapolis Chair Factory. The coopers’ 
strike in that city involving 35 men, is still on 
with no prospects of immediate settlement. 

Muncie.—Organizer Geo. Derrick reports the 
organizations of unions of machinists, brick 
makers, and shoemakers, through the united 
effort of the trades council organization com- 
mittee and himself. 


South Bend.—Organizers J. W. Peters and J. 
F, Suchanek, report that with the assistance of 
organizer Schamel they have organized the car- 
riage and wagon workers, the barbers, the 
wood workers, and that a building trades coun- 
cil has also been organized. He also states that 
the strike of the leather workers against the 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. is still on. 


Terre Haute.—Organizer Ed H. Evinger re- 
ports the organization of the stationary firemen, 
tailors and painters of Terre Haute, a Central 


Labor Union at Clinton, team drivers at Cayuga, | 


and that the Central Labor Union of Clinton 
has succeeded in securing the organization of 
several other craftsin thattown. He also re- 


ports that the printers have secured the 9-hour 
day, with increase of wages for hand work in 
offic 


es using machines, and secured an 8-hour 
day for hand as well as machine workmen in 
many newspaper offices. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ishpeming.—Organizer C. C. Hinz reports labor 
conditionsas generally favorable and that within 
six months from now a long step forward will 
have been made. He also states that a Federal 
Labor Union is in course of formation. 

Port Huron.— Organizer John A. Barron re- 
ports the printing pressmen have secured a re- 
duction in working hours from 58 to 54 per 
week at the regular scale of wages. He further 
states that the plumbers and bookbinders are in 
course of organization. 

Traverse City.—Secretary John J. Tisdale, of 
Brotherhood Carpenters’ Union, No. 26, reports: 
“One year ago we had two unions in this city, 
we now we have eight unions, with a Central 
Labor Union, and more to follow.” 

West Bay City.—Organizer H. C. Bourdigno 
has organized within the past month unions of 

borers, boommen, blacksmiths, and black- 
smiths’ helpers, and expects to organize a Fed- 
eral Labor Union. 

OHIO. 


Akron.—Organizer John Wintrode reports 
that the newsboys and bootblacks, through the 
efforts of the organization committee of the 
Central Labor Union, have been formed into 
temporary organizations. He also states that 
the Federal Labor Union recently organized is in 
& most flourishing condition, and that the car- 
penters have presented a scale of wages, 25 
cents per hour for 9-hour day, to the contrac- 


tors, which will be granted. Prospects are also 
very favorable for the organization of two other 
trades shortly. 


Barberton.—Organizer Edw. Genet reports 
the organization of a union of retail clerks, and 
that organized labor generally is in a prosper- 
ous condition. 


Cambridge.—Organizer John Malloy reports 
that he has organized the brickmakers, and that 
the prospects are promising for the organiza- 
tion of the slaters. The spirit of unionism is 
fast spreading in Cambridge. 

Cincinnati.—Organizer Frank L. Rist reports 
the organization of the suspender workers, and 
that the gold pen workers are in course of 
formation. A strike occurred in the Wads- 
worth Watch Case Company’s works, caused by 
the introduction of a new scale of wages. It 
lasted seven days, and resulted victoriously for 
the men. The press assistants are also out on 
a strike at Bouhett’s and the Ohio Valley 
Printing Company. He also states that a bill 
abolishing convict labor has passed the house 
of the Ohio legislature, and that organized 
labor is working hard to have it pass the 
senate. 


Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports that he has organized the gas workers, 
and that a Barbers’ Union has also been or- 
ganized by the general secretary of that union. 
He also states that the garment workers have 
secured an increase in wages of 10 per cent. 

Organizer 8. P. Ewing reports the organization 
of the musicians with a membership of 225, and 
that they have adopted a scale of prices for the 
year increasing wages from 25 to 75 cents per 
day, and secured the same without trouble. 


Cygnet.—General Organizer J. J. Magrane re- 
ports having formed a union of retail clerks at 
North Baltimore, with 48 charter members, and 
that they have reduced hours one and one-balf 
per day, except on Saturday. He also reports 
having organized unions of oil well workers 
located at Bays and at Bradner. 

Findlay.—Organizer Frank M. Treese reports 
that the proportion of unemployed is less than 
last month and that the workers in the oil wells 
have all received considerable advance in 
wages. 

Lima.—Organizer H. T. Olney reports having 
organized a local union of oil well workers, and 
received a charter for the same from the na- 
tional union. He also has a Federal Labor 
Union in process of formation. 

Piqua.—Organizer Joseph Bohmann reports 
that he has organized the team drivers of that 
city, and made application to the international 
union for a charter. 

Portsmouth.—Organizer Irvin F. Rose reports 
that the carpenters have gained six new mem- 
bers with several applications pending. 

Zanesville.—Organizer Jos. A. Bauer reports 
that they have hopes of securing an 8-hour 
ordinance in that city by which all municipal 
work will be done direct by the city, and not 
by contract as heretofore. He also states that 
the rolling mills will start up again at an early 
date, and will be operated as a union plant, 
Organized labor generally is progressing. 











Re 








WEST VIRGINIA. 

Keyser.—Organizer J. H. Dean reports that 
the membership of Federal Labor Union of 
that city has increased in the last month by 
50 members, and other applications are pend 
ing. Conditions of labor are good, and there 
is employment for all. 

Wheeling.—Organizer Thomas Salisbury re- 
ports that the proportion of the unemploye is 
less than last month, and that conditions are 
generally favorable among the working people. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Clair.—Organizer John Krautsieder re- 
ports the organization of the butchers. 


Green Bay.—Organizer Joseph F. Dillon re- 
ports the organization of the plasterers with a 
membership of 18, the hod carriers with 24 
members, and the molders with 18 enrolled. 


Kenosha.—Organizer ©. L. Morris reports 
that the members of Federal Labor Union, No. 
7331 have secured a general increase in wages. 

Madison.—Organizer George J. Gigler writes 
that organized labor will shortly give an enter- 
tainment in its new Labor Hall by way of dedi- 
cation of the same. 

Marinette.—-Organizer John Bell reports that 
a union of horseshoers has recently been formed 
in that city; also one of printers, and that he 
has recently organized three local unions of 
longshoremen. 

Oshkosh.—Organizer Casper Pfieffer reports 
that G. M. Lindeman, superintendent for 
Schmidt Bros.’ Trunk Co. ; William McDonald, 
a foreman for the Morgan Co., and John Currie, 
a foreman for the Oshkosh Farniture Co., 
pleaded guilty in the municipal courts of that 
city to the charge of violating the child labor 
law, and were fined $10 and costs. The prose- 
cution was instituted by the State Labor In- 
spectors, John J. Koepsel, of Sheboygan, and 
John J. Williams, of Milwaukee. This was the 
first prosecution under the child labor law of 
1899, and will be followed up until all children 
under 16 years of age are taken out of the 
factories and sent to school. 

Sheboygan.—Organizer F. C. Weise reports 
the organization of the sheet metal workers 
with a charter membership of 17, and good pros- 
pects for building up a strong union. He also 
states that the machinists have secured an ad- 
vance of 12) cents, with a promise of a similar 
increase in a short time. 

West Superior._-Organizer Otto Winkler re- 
orts that the wages of the city employes have 
een increased 25 cents per day of eight hours. 

He also states that the prospects are good for 
forming several new unions in the near future. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
MINNESOTA. 

Duluth.—Secretary M. Heisler, of the Stone 
Masons’ Union, reports that the masons, brick- 
layers and carpenters have adopted the 8-hour 
workday, with 40 cents per hour for stone 
masons and 35 cents per hour for carpenters. 
He further states that there is favorable outlook 
for a good summer’s work. 
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DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. the 
MISSOURI. pe 
Kansas City.—Organizer M. F. Bradley re- evel 
ports the organization of the metal polishers, pro’ 
buffers and platers, and the street railway em- mad 
ployes. are | 
St. Joseph.—Organizer C. W. Krumm reports 
the organization of the carriage and wagon D 
workers, and the retail clerks, and that the 
paper hangers have recently been organized 
and have secured a charter from the national 
union. He also states that better wages and Lo 
shorter hours have been secured by nearly all after 
of the building trades; and that the union of last 
teamsters, which has been organized but six into 
weeks, now has a membership of 250. Sa: 
TEXAS. the ] 
Cleburne.—Organizer McO. H. Parker reports call ; 
that the laundry workers of that city have scored early 
a victory in the contest with their employers, the ji 
He also reports the formation of a union of bar. comb 
bers and its affiliation with the international 
union of that craft. The three-days’ session of 
the State Labor Convention was brought to a Rev 
close on January 17, and the measures adopted ming 
by the convention have been submitted to the ‘hath 
various organizations represented for their rati- hood 
fication. The permanent officers elected are: lodge: 
James F. Grimes, of Galveston, president; F. N, Has a 
Graves, of Cleburne, first vice-president ; C. N. with 
Hughes, of San Antonio, secretary-treasurer; bers, ¢ 
McC. H. Parker, of Cleburne, master-at-arms;™  “4ilor: 
while four other vice-presidents were elected to 71 me 
form an executive board, as follows: J. W. Me- Nelso. 
Arthur, of Houston; A. E. Widmer, of Waco; labore 
E. H. Basenburg, of Dallas; W. R. Walker, of rinte 
Ft. Worth. Ors ar 
Houston.—Organizer R. E. Patterson reports 
the organization of a Federal Labor Union. He 
also states that the plumbers went out on strike, Th 
which resulted in an increase of 25 cents per day Ww ke 
in wages, with an 8 hour instead of a 9-hour day, is ore 
the contract being signed for one year. Car — 
penters also went out on strike, which lasted my 
one day, for recognition of the union, which on ‘ : 
resulted favorably for the union. Organized ms s 
labor is doing much good work for the State of one 
Texas. 
San Antonio. — Organizer W. T. gy 
reports that during the past half year he has 
organized the meat cutters and butcher work- 
men, the flour mill workers and the blacksmiths, 
and that he expects soon to secure the orgati- 
zation of the clerks and iron molders and t 
reorganize the bartenders. He says further: 
**T believe I will succeed in making this the 
banner union city of the State, for the coun¢il Bear 
and local unions are now helping and take mor J shoe ig 
interest than ever before.” —. 
DISTRICT NO. VII.-INTER-MOUNTAIN. ab Ge 
NEW MEXICO. man 
Roswell.—Organizer D. J. Connell reports © ers, By 
formation of a union of carpenters, which ba telling t! 
become affiliated with the United Brotherhoo i does not 
of Carpenters and Joiners, with a charter me! workme; 
bership of 19. The prospects are that all th lausible 
carpenters of that town will speedily fall int i 
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the line of organization. Roswell is a small 
town of about 3,000, and this movement of 
organized labor is something new, but thus far 
everything works smoothly and the effect has 
proven beneficial, as there is a demand being 
made for union-made goods, and the merchants 
are endeavoring to comply therewith. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizer, W. GWIN ARMSTRONG. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles.—-Organizer F.. H. Gill reports that 
after persistent and untiring effort he has at 
last succeeded in getting the street car men 
into line. 


San Francisco.—Secretary Ed. Rosenberg of 
the Labor Council reports that the council will 
call a mass meeting in some large hall at an 
early date to more fully lay before the public 
the justice of the cloak makers’ fight against the 
combine of scab manufacturers. 


COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 


Revelstoke.—Organizer D. Stamper, in sum- 
ming up the work of the past two months, says 
that he has organized the International Brother- 
hood of Railroad Bridgemen, and opened local 
lodges of the same at Nelson and Revelstoke. 
Has also organized a Laborers’ Union at Nelson 
with a membership of 41, and a union of bar- 
bers, and formed a temporary organization of 
tailors. The carpentersare also organized with 
71 members, and a trades council formed at 
Nelson representing the trainmen, miners, 
laborers, stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, 
ae bakers, cigarmakers, bridgemen, tai- 
ors and painters. 


Our Label Gallery. 


The “union stamp” of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, a cut of which appears below, 
is now the only recognized label of the shoe 
trade. 

An impression of this stamp will be found 
sunk on the sole near the heel, or on the inner- 
sole near the narrow part. 


WORKERS UNION. 


Bear constantly in your mind this fact. No 
shoe ig union made unless it bears the above 
stamp. 

Manufacturers and traveling salesmen repre- 
sent to shoe dealers that their goods are union 
made, and the dealer and his salesmen in turn 
make the same representations to their custom- 
ers. But what proof have you that they are 
telling the truth? None whatever. If the shoe 

0¢s not bear the stamp it is not made by union 
Workmen ; so let no argument, no matter how 
plansible, persuade you to any other conclusion. 

fase to buy unless the goods bear the “ union 


stamp”’ as above, with the number of the fac- 
tory producing the same. The factory number 
will be found on the lower part of the stamp, 
opposite the word factory. 

Every shoe store should carry complete lines 
of shoes bearing the “union stamp.” Shoes 
for men, women and children bearing the stamp 
can and will be had if you persist in refusing 
to buy until you getthe stamp. Make the stamp 
fashionable. Shoes of all kinds and shapes are 
made to suit the ever-changing fancy for some- 
thing new, and the dealers insist that the manu- 
facturer shall supply just the styles that will 
suit their trade; and if the manufacturer should 
undertake to palm off any article that he repre- 
sents to be just as good, the dealer refuses to 
accept the goods. 

Insist that your retail shoe dealer shall order 
goods with the stipulation that they shall bear 
the ‘“‘union stamp;’’ then let him accept no ex- 
cuse for failure on the part of the manufacturer 
to supply the stamp, as the stamp can be had 
without arbitrary conditions and with no ex- 
cuse for additional cost either to the dealer or 
consumer. 

Look for the stamp ; refuse to buy unless you 

et it. 
° JOHN F. ToBIN, General President, 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


Garment Worker’s Label. 


ISSUED GY AUTHORITY OF 


[NITED He ENT 
wos Gey 
REGISTERED cen oY 

All union labels are based upon the same 
principle. It is an emblem or mark by which 
an article made under trade union regulations 
can be distinguished. It is a means of estab- 
lishing a form of co-operation between the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the consumer. It 
helps to overcome the disadvantage which the 
fair employer suffers in the market, by bring- 
ing to his support the patronage of those who 
value the conditions under which an article is 
made as highly as the quality. Ruskin pointed 
out very clearly that the purchaser is as re- 
sponsible as the employer for the oppression 
and robbery of labor, and this responsibility he 
cannot shirk. 

While our label has the same attributes that 
all others have, it claims distinction in this, 
that it stands for a reformation of a great in- 
dustry, the standards of labor of which had be- 
come so degraded that society, through its 
agency, the State, has been obliged to do some- 
thing for its amelioration. Our label, if given 
the support alone of organized working people, 
can break up the pernicious contract and sweat 
shop system of manufacture, and establish in 
its place conditions which will make it possible 
for the clothing workers to make the same ad- 
vancement that other craftsmen are making. 

Already (68) large clothing, overall and shirt 
firms are using the union label, and an en- 
couraging support given to it would double 
this number very quickly. As labeled goods 
can be obtained from prominent dealers in 
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most every town, the opportunity is thus pre- 
sented to every union man to give our label and 
the great cause it represents the support of his 
patronage. HENRY WHITE, Gen. Sec. 


The Tobacco Workers’ Label. 
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The union label is a product of the times, 
and, as such, has its own separate mission to 
perform in the crusade of educating the people 
to a realization of their conditions, and the 
means for their amelioration, if not cure. 

The blue label adopted by the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union as the‘ trade mark” of the 
organization is simply an index, pointing out 
to the would-be purchaser what brands of the 
manufactured **weed”’ have been made under 
fair conditions by union workmen, and acts as 
a guarantee that the employer has signified his 
recognition of the union as an institution, as 
well as the rights of his employes to organize. 

The Tobacco Workers’ Label is given free of 
all charge to such manufacturers as agree to 
comply with the requirements of the union, 
which are few and simple, thereby piacing all 
union tobacco manufactories upon the same 
footing, absolutely, showing favoritism to none, 
great or smali, new or old. 

That the growth of the label in power and 
influence, during the four years that have 
elapsed since its adoption, has been phenome- 
nal, is shown by the following table of figures: 


Number of labels used on tobacco during 


Facscher a 6. Luis 


EE  ccvsavascuiasnasmecinedancsanens 18,246,991 
EE UN ics, Seiiadineessecuetxmens .. $8,657,531 
TE ID i sv esccacescescsecssssevenseannas 55,648,340 
IE II pin <oecicnnessanesecsaneineen 158,768, 686 





Total number used during the four 
ODED 5.0 senscscsnsncscvssenessssssecness 271,321,548 

The constant increase in the use of labels is 
attributable to its unceasing widening of its 
circle of influence; as rarely a day passes, 
doubtless, without some person hitherto ig- 
norant of its existence, becoming enlightened, 
and possibly converted into a teacher of the 
union label doctrine. 

And doubt it not, that each rew recruit added 
to the army of union label supporters, has his 
sphere of influence among dealers and con- 
sumers; and this brings to bear direct and 
forcible pressure upon the manufacturer, who 
sees plainly, that what the people will, that 
must be done. 

The label is the only just and equitable means 
of emphasizing the right of the tobacco workers 
to humane treatment and a living wage; ’tis the 
label that makes it possible for them to com- 
bine at all, in many instances, for mutual pro- 
tection, under the banner of the Tobacco 
Workers’ International Union; which body in 
turn, can rely for encouragement upon the 
great Federation, with its multitude of friends 
and sympathisers. 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


It is, then, one of the chief aims of our organi- 
zation, and one for which we are willing “to 
labor and to wait,’? to make our label the 
watch-word of the tobacco consuming public, 
when they learn the divine lesson of a * Uni- 
versal Brotherhood.” 


“Let us then be upand doing, 
“ With a heart for any fate; 
“Stillachieving, still pursuing, 
“ Learn to labor, ond to waite.” 


E. LEWIS EVANS. 


Coopers’ Labels. 


TIGHT BARRELS, 


SLACK BARRELS. 





In the selection of a suitable label, the coopers 
have had considerable trouble in getting a de 
sign that would fill the bill. The cuts herewith 
submitted are the result of much experimenting, 
and will undoubtedly be the labels of the Coop- 
ers’ International Union in the future. 

We find it necessary to have different labels 
for the different classes of cooperage known as 
“tight”? and ‘slack’? cooperage. The latter 
being of a loose nature—such as flour, lime, 
bottle beer, meal, apple and potato barrels—the 
label can not be indented into the wood without 
consuming too much of the time of the cooper, 
who in such cases works by the piece. The label 
is therefore stamped onto the side of the barrel 
by means of a rubber stamp, with blue ink. 

By reason of the fact that ‘* tight” barrels 








such as contain paint, oil, turpentine, cider, 
whiskey, beer, printers’ ink, fish, lard, meats 
(and such other barrels as contain fluids) are 
often painted over, we find it necessary to in- 
dent the label into the wood, so that it will be 
plainly visible even when the package grows 
old and worn. 

The subject of the union cooper’s label de- 
serves especial consideration from organized 
labor, because it is the only means of knowing 
whether or not a barrel isunion made. 

Many other union made products are readily 
recognized by means of the name or brands of 
the manufacturer, but it is not so with cooper 
age, as the manufacturer seldom if ever makes 
use of a distinguishing mark. Therefore the 
only direct way to assist the coopers in 
introduction of their label is to ascertain 
whether or not the goods you wish to purchase 
are packed in union made barrels. For in 
stance if you know acertain brand of flour, fish, 
beer, whiskey, or any of the articles usually 
packed in cooperage, to be union made by e 
amining one barrel containing that goods you 
can determine whether or not the firm making 
that brand are friends of the organized cooper. 
If you find to the contrary, a simple protest 
the firm will materially assist in the advance 
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ment of the rights of the coopers and the recog- 
nition of their label. 

There may be skeptics who would regard these 
suggestions as being in the extreme, but remem- 
ber that the articles manufactured by the jour- 
neymen coopers are not of-the kind that are 
bought and used by the working class. There- 
fore, in order to assist the Coopers’ Union,organ- 
ized labor must give preference to such goods 
as are packed in union-labeled barrels, and by 
firms that use union-labeled cooperage. Forin- 
stance, if goods are made by union labor they 
are good enough for anybody ; but if they are 
then packed in a barrel made by a scab cooper, 
they would seem unfit for the use of union men. 
We believe that organized labor is duty-bound 
to refuse its patronage to milling firms and 
brewing firms who employ non-union millers 
and brewers, even if they do purchase union- 
labeled cooperage to pack their goodsin. We 
also believe that organized labor is duty-bound 
to refuse its patronage to milling firms and 
brewing firms who employ union millers and 
brewers, and pack their products in barrels 
made by scab coopers. For instance, there 
are many cases in which the label of the 
United Brewery Workers may be found on 
barrels of beer, the barrel being a non-union 
made article. Such goods, we believe, were 
all right before they were spoiled by being 
packed in a scab barrel. Hence, if union 
men desire to do full justice to all, and to 
have the A 1 Simon-pure article, they wil! see 
to it that both the goods and the package are 
union made. This is certainly a duty we owe 
to one another, and the sooner we understand 
it, the better for all. 

There are many men in the labor movement 
to-day who have felt the ameliorating and 
emancipating powers of a judicious use of the 
union label, and many there be who are look- 
ing forward with sweet expectency to the time 
when the union label can and will be carried to 
its fullest extremity, the worker thereby re- 
ceiving full value for his labor. 

Yours fraternally. 
JAMES A. CABLE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Iron Molders’ Label. 





HANA 











While we subscribe most unreservedly to the 
general statement that the union label is a most 
potent factor in securing the laborer fair wages 
and better conditions, and acknowledge its be- 
heficent influence in such trades as those of cigar- 

ing, printing and the hat industry, we are 
constrained to admit that in the iron molding 
industry its attempted introduction has not met 
with a great deal of success, despite the fact that 
or several years a very determined effort, was 





made to that end by the officers of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America. 

It was determined at a regular convention of 
the union held in London, Ontario, July, 1886, 
to adopt a distinguishing device for the product 
of union molders, and ata subsequent meeting 
of the executive board the device appearing at 
the head of this column was adopted. An effort 
was at once made to have it adopted by the 
stove manufacturers who operated union foun- 
dries. They did not take kindly to the idea, 
claiming that their markets were not confined 
to localities where there was a demand for 
union-made goods and the demand in organized 
centers was not so pronounced as to justify 
their placing of the union label upon their out- 
put. After long and persistent efforts we finally 
succeeded in having some of the fair firms 
adoptit, and by advertising and other methods 
sought to stimulate a demand for stoves bear- 
ing the label. 

After an experience of nearly fourteen years 
we find that the iron molder’s label has not been 
so effective a weapon as the labels are in other 
trades for these reasons : 

(1) The article upon which it appears is an 
expensive one, if it be a stove, and the desire, 
therefore, is not so keen on thepart of the com- 
munity to discriminate in favor of the labeled 
article as it would be in the case of a cigar, a 
hat or an item of printing. This is especially 
true inasmuch as the lady of the house is usu- 
ally the purchaser. The Women’s Label Leagues 
are a worthy effort to educate the ladies in this 
direction, but for reasons not necessary to relate 
these have not become as powerful an influence 
as we might reasonably expect them to become 
in the future. 

(2) Machinery and other castings of like char- 
acter are not sold, generally speaking, to those 
whom we might expect to discriminate in favor 
of union-made goods. For that reason the man- 
ufacturers of such articles are thoroughly indif- 
erent and will not bother with a label. 

(3) The molder does not, except in minor in- 
stances, turn out a completed product, and 
complications arise wherein, by reason of the 
disorganized condition or unfair treatment of 
kindred trades, the molder’s label on an article 
would operate to the injury of struggling fellow- 
unionists. 

All faith has not yet been abandoned, how- 
ever, and at the last convention, held at Indian- 
apolis July, 1899, it was determined to abandon 
the paper label in the near future in favor of a 
device which could be impressed on the mold 
and thus become an integral part of the casting. 
This suggestion has not yet been perfected, and 
will be made the subject of discussion at future 
conferences with foundrymen’s associations. 

In passing it may not be amiss to say that the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America has been 
in continuous existence since July 5, 1859, al- 
though originally organized under a different 
name, and has today reached high-water mark, 
both as to membership and influence in the 
trade. It has now embodied in its autonomy a 
sick benefit of $5 per week, a strike benefit of 
$7 per week, and a graduated death benefit of 
from $100 to $200. It has also introduced an out- 
of-work feature by which a member’s dues are 
paid a specified period. While not of a preten- 
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tious nature, this may be the beginning of a 
more liberal benefit of like character. It is now 
in the experimental stage. The molders make 
haste slowly in these matters and find it pays. 
The policy of the Iron Molders’ Union in its 
relations with employers is always directed so 
as to apply conciliatory methods in the adjust- 
ment of disputes, and the arbitration of differ- 
ences. A growing problem with the trade is 
the ‘‘machine”’ question. Like other craftsmen, 
our members viewed these creations of man’s 
genius with the strongest aversion, but slowly 
prejudices are disappearing, and it is hoped the 
awakening, reinforced by a broader intelligence, 
will enable the molders to deal successfully with 

what is rapidly becoming a critical situation. 

E. J. DENNEY, 
Secy. I. M. U. of N. A. 


Report of Legislative Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1900. 
Mr. SAMUEL GomPERS, President A. F. of L. : 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER. Your Legislative 
Committee begs to report that the Prison Labor 
Bill has gone before the House with aunanimous 
report from the Committee on Labor, and will 
no doubt, be taken up at no distant date. 

Hearings upon the 8-hour Bill have been 
conducted by the same committee in its two 
last regular meetings, in which the opponents 
of the bill have given their objections to it, and 
have tried to show that the bill should not be 
adopted because contractors, working for the 
Government and doing private work as well, 
would, such is their claim, be compelled to go 
on the 8-hour basis upon all their work. They 
claim that rather than do so, they will refuse 
to bid on Government work. 

They further claim that the working people, 
especially those working in establishments 
which they represent, and which contract for 
Government work, do not desire an 8-hour 
workday. 

In the last session they especially dwelt upon 
those points, and also went into the technical 
conduct of the machine shops and steel works 
to show that not only would they be compelled 
to quit bidding on Government contracts, but 
the 8-hour day would place them at a serious 
disadvantage in the present and growing com- 
petition with European workshops. 

Hearings of this nature will continue in the 
next meeting of the committee. It is not 
reasonable that arguments such as this will 
have any serious influence upon the committee, 
especially when they will be offset by legiti- 
mate testimony offered by practical mechanics. 

We hope to have the bill reported favorably 
in the House within a short time. 

Enclosed please find the Ridgely Anti-injunc- 
tion Bill, which was drafted by order of the 
Detroit convention, and which it is believed 
will prove an effective measure when adopted. 
It is to be hoped that it may become a law be- 
fore the present session of Congress shall have 
adjourned. The bill, as will be seen, does not 
interfere in any way with the legitimate uses of 
the injunction, and any one pees this bill 
must place himself in the position of favoring 
the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes. 


Individuals and organizations who desire the 
passage of this bill should lose no time in 
making it known to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

Fraternally yours. 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
GEORGE CHANCE, 
Legislative Committee. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 
(H. R. 8917.) 

Mr. Ridgely introduced the following bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary : 

To limit the meaning of the word “conspiracy” and 
also the use of “restraining orders and injunctions” 
as applied to disputes between employers and em- 
ployes in the District of Columbia and Territories, or 
engaged in commerce between the several States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Territories, and with foreign 
nations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That no agreement, combi- 
nation or contract by or between two or more 
persons to do, or procure to be done, or not to 
do, or procure not to be done, any act in con- 
templation or furtherance of any trade dispute 
between employers and employes in the District 
of Columbia or in any Territory of the United 
States, or who may be engaged in trade or com- 
merce between any Territory and another, or 
between any Territory or Territories and any 
State or States, or the District of Columbia, or 
with foreign nations, or between the District of 
Columbia or any State or States, or foreign na- 
tions, shall be deemed criminal, nor shall those 
engaged therein be indictable or otherwise pun- 
ishable for the crime of conspiracy, if such act 
committed by one person would not be punish- 
able as a crime, nor shall such agreement, com- 
bination or contract be considered as in restraint 
of trade or commerce, nor shall any restraining 
order or injunction be issued with relation 
thereto. Nothing in this act shall exempt from 
punishment, otherwise than as herein excepted, 
any persons guilty of conspiracy, for which pun- 
ishment is now provided by any Act of Congress, 
but such Act of Congress shall, as to the agree- 
ments, combinations and contracts hereinbefore 
referred to, be construed as if this act were 
therein contained. 


NoricE.—Organizations and persons petition- 


ing Congress for the passage of this bill should | 


urge upon Senators and Members that such peti- 
tion be filed in the Senate or House with the 
request that it be referred to the Committee 
having,_the bill in charge. 


Stick to Your Union. 


Mr. Thomas H. West, our genial and able fel- 


low-unionist of Kansas City, Mo., who, it will 
be remembered, composed and dedicated to 
the American Federation of Labor the song, 
“Stick to Your Union,” has now arranged the 
music asa march. He advises us that it is now 
ready, and will be in the hands of band leaders 
to be used at labor parades, mass meetings, pit 
nics, etc. Brother West’s efforts are worthy of 
the highest commendation. 
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Plutocratic Usurpation. 


American Federationist : 

Convey to the readers of your estimable mag- 
azine the assurance of the support of every 
member of the American Federation of Muasi- 
cians in any steps that may be taken in pro- 
test against the usurpation of the U. S. Military 
authorities in Idaho. If the civilian can be 
made subservient to a soldier by the mere whim 
of a military satrap in Idaho, it can be done in 
Ohio, Missouri or in any other State of the 
Union. It is about time to calla halt. 

The plutocratic press, the mouthpiece and 
tool of an immoral oligarchy, tells us all about 
the rights and wrongs of the Boers of South 
Africa and also of the Filipinos, but never a 
word about the true situation of affairs in Idaho 
of our own flesh and blood who have been sub- 
jected to a system of oppression and tyranny 
that even a Russian general would hesitate to 
apply without a special permit of the Czar. I 
hope this agitation will result in the American 
people becoming thoroughly awake to the fact 
that our liberties are being gradually encroached 
upon by the Federal courts and the army, and 
that all our spare time and energies are needed 
to hold what vestige of liberty still remains. 
There is a thousand times more need for extend- 
ing sympathy and aid to our own oppressed and 
downtrodden people, than there is in going 
into hysterics over the condition of the people 
of Asia and Africa. Fraternally yours, 

OWEN MILLER, Pres. A. F. of M. 


Agents for the American Federationist. 


Union members residing in cities not entered in the following 
list wiil please bring the matter before their Union, in 
order that an Agent may be elected, and instructed to 
communicate with this office. 


Akron, O.—Samuel J. Binder, 310 Huron st. 

Aurora, Ill.—J. KE. Warner, 486 Concord st. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. L. Brown, 1177 West ave. 

Chicago, [11.—Thos, Cooney, 361 Austin ave. 

Chieago, Ill.—R. M. Parks, 878 Le Moyne st., 
makers, No. 6980. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Benj. Batchlet 
makers, No, 6817. 

Columbus, Ohio J. A. Framber, 

Dayton, Ohio- Jones Lyons, 249 
smiths’ He - rs, No. 8108. 

Dogwood, Ala.—J. M. Coffield 

Dubuque, Ta.—A. Flick. 

Eau C lair, Wis.—John Krautsieder, 
makers, No. 85. 

ent Boston, Mass.—W. B. Wadland, 
Carpenters and Joiners, No. 218. 

Harvey, Ill.—sS. H. Russell, Federal Labor, No, 8026. 

Jersey ity, N. J._John R. Burgess, 145 Bright st., ¢ 
pe nters and mre No, 482. 

Kansas City, Kans.—C. 8S. Bobs, 815 Miami ave. 
No. 18. 

Kansas City, Kans.—J. K. Paul, 628 South Sixth st., 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, No, 2 

Kansas City, Mo.—H.H.Maxwell, The le 

Keyser, W. Va. * F. Siever. 

Knoville, Tenn. . R, Bishop, 71 Kern pl. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y. B.C. Fitzpatrick, 562 Seventh ave., 
Metal Polishe ars, No. 112. 
Louisville, Ky.—C has. Dietz, 1086 Fast Catherine st., Car- 
pente rs, Nos. 103 and 214. 
Marinette, Wis.—John Quiver, 
Marshfield, Wis.—L. Wollensen, 
No, 82 

Middletown, Ohio—Fred Sebold, 70 Third st 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. A. Kaltenbach, 238 Twenty- 
second ave. S., Cooper Machine W orke rs, No. 7124 

New York ( ‘ity—M. Brown, 340 East Kighth st., Cigar- 
makers, No. 95. 

Roanoke, Va. a FE. Chafin, 621 First ave., B. of B. and 

1.8. B., No. 

Rothevilic’ Pa. - ae Chronister, Box 78, Cigarmakers, 
No. 309.” 


Brush- 
, M26 St. Clair st., Chain- 


20) Apple st. 


Morton ave., Black- 


220 Center st., Cigar- 


8322 Chelsen st., 


, Coopers 


512 Main st. 
Box 30, Woodworkers, 


Shreveport, La.—Fred Tucker, 225 Texas st., J. B. 1. U. 
of A., No. 161. 

Spottsville, Ky.—W. H. Work- 
ers, No. 23. 

Two Rivers, Wis.—Henry Wachtel, 

Washington, D. C.—Robt. D. Pendland, 
s. w., Machine Trades He Ipers, No, 7207. 

Wate rtown, N. Y.-S. R. Stott, 2 Seneca st., Federal 
Labor, No, 754%. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Wm. FE. 
Polishers, No. 125. 

Youngstown, Ohio—A. D. Hayden, 722 
Tube Workers, No. 7536. 

Zincite, Mo.—A. E. Thompson. 


Williams, Box 12, Mine 
Woodworkers, No.9, 
13065 Third st, 


Kaley, 70 Massey st., Metal 


‘armbauer ave., 


State of Employment in 
JANUARY. 


The general state of employment 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 8&8 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 71,738, one thousand five hundred and 
nine (21 percent) were reported as unemployed at the 
end of January, compared with 34 per cent. in the 862 
unions, with a membership of 74,825, from which returns 
were received for December, 1899. 


during January 
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Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, I C., February 27, 1900, 
To all Affiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the difference existing be- 
tween the 
CARR-LOWRY GLASS Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
and the union at interest having been reached, the said 
firm is removed from our list “ We-don’t-patronise,” and 
placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 














Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21, 1900. 


To A. F.. of L.. Organizers and 
Secretaries of AMliated Unions : 

You are hereby notified that the National Brother- 
hood of Railway Trackmen is now affiliated to the A. F. 
of L., and you are earnestly requested to form local 
unions of that brotherhood wherever possible, and com- 
municate with the general secretary, John F. Wilson, 
2212 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., in re gard to the same, 

KF raternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F.of L. 


Charters Issued in January. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affili- 
ated National Unions the American Federation 
of Labor office issued 56 charters during the 
month of January, 1900, as follows: 


Blacksmith Helpers 8000, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Federal Labor Union 8001, Omaha, Neb. 

Federal Labor Union 8002, Greenville, Ky. 

Federal Labor Union 8003, Bevier, Ky. 

Laborers’ Protective 8004, Pensacola, Fla. 

Milk Servers 8095, Erie, Pa. 

Plasterers Helpers and Metal 
ton, O. 

Trades and Labor Council, Victoria, B. C. 

Hospital Attendants 8097, Anacostia, D.C. 

Miners and Mine Laborers 8008, Nanaimo», B. C. 

Cordage Workers 809, Peoria, TL. , 

Trades and Labor Assembly, Quiney, Il. 

Trimmers 8100, Tampa, Fla. ? 

Machine Molders 8101, Biddeford, Me. 

Bridge and Structual Iron Workers, 8102, Baltimore, 
Ma, 

Car Workers 8108, Dover, N. J. 

Laborers’ Protective 8104, Ft. Worth, 

Federal Labor 8105, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Asphalt Workers 8106, Newark, N. J. 

Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders’ Helpers 8107, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Int’l Union of Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers. 

Blacksmith Helpers 8108, Dayton, 0. 

Federal Labor 8100, Racine, Wis. 

Federal Labor, 8110, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Federal Labor 8i11, Washington, D.C. 

Federal Labor, 8112, Kansas City, Kans. 

Federal Labor, 8118, Muphysboro, I. 

United Trades and Labor Council, Buffalo, 

Car Repairers 8114, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Hod Carriers 8115, Dayton, Ohio. 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly, 

Trades Council, Murphysboro, Il. 

Central Trades Council, Pensacola, Fla. 

Federal Labor 811, Taylorville, Il. 

Reed Workers 8117, Detroit, Mich. 

Soda Handlers and Packers S118, Detroit, Mich. 

Molders and Helpers 8119, South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Freight Handlers 8120, Quincy, Il. 

Laborers’, Protective 8121, Nelson, B. C. 

Laundry,Workers 8122, Troy, N. Y. 

Mason Tenders’, Protective 8123, Troy, N. Y. 

Qluarrymens’ Protec tive 8124, Vancouver, B.C 

Hod Carriers’ Protective 8125, Kewanee, II. 

Punch and Shear Mens 8126, Moline, Ill. 

Kindling Wood Workers 8127, Bradford, Pa. 

Iron Molders Helpers 8128, Moline, Il. 


Scrubbers 8006, 


Iay- 


Tex. 


N.Y. 


Federal Labor 8120, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hard Wood Rubbers and Finishers 8130, Dayton, Ohio, 
Federal Labor 7150, Bradford, Pa. 
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Laborers’ Protective 8131, Galena, Kans. 


SI 


1ip Joiners 8132, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Derrickmen and Riggers’ Protective 8133, Boston, Mass. 


he 
Lit 
Q 
Fe 


sderal Labor 8134. Ava, II. 

iborers Protective 8135, Salzburgh, 
uarrymens 8080, Quiney, Il. 

~deral Labor 8081, Griffin, Ill. 


Mich, 


Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


February 1, 1900. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


for 


breviated thus: j, f, 


re 
‘. 


_ 


the month of January, 1900, 
m, a, m, ete). 
RECEIPTS. 
fash on hand.... , iesnniase 
Re ‘It makers and he Ipe rs 7221, tax, nov. 
Chain makers 74#2, tax, o, n, ‘a 
Federal labor 8087, sup... i 
Federal labor 8088, sup.. 
lowa state fede ration of labor, t: ix, o, n, d.. 
Hod carriers 7559, tax, dec. 
——— workers 6888, tax, f, m, a, ™m, ye i, 
a, 8, O, 
Federal iaher 7350, tax, dec. 
Federal labor 7423, sup.. 
Foundry laborers 
Oil well workers 7522, + 
Zanesville, O, trades and labor coune il, ‘sup. 
D. Stamper, sup.. 
Fish dressers 7416, tax, n, d 
Hotel and rest employes intl alliance, tax, 
$8.62; sup, $2.... 
Glaziers and glass workers ‘6821, tax, 
$1.50; sup, 25e. 
Gill net fishe rmen 6896, tax, “bal, 0, ny d, $7 
sup, $1.75... bis cir See ch R Te 
Federal labor 7! 350, ap > as 
. ‘ederal labor 7051, _s Sa 
United hatters of N A, tax, jan. 
Carbide workers Te tax, ‘d, j 
Jewelers prot 7407, tax, j,a,s. 
Federal labor 8019, tax, nov... .. 
Laundry workers 8010, tax, n, d.. 
Street and building laborers 7 7 7, tax, 
$20; sup, 25c 
United bro of leather workers on h g. tax, n id 
Glass packers 801, tax, nov. 
Marble cutters and tile ‘setters 
Lace makers 8013, tax, nov, $1.25 
Federal labor 7409, tax, n, da. 
Plasterers tenders and laborers 6901, tax, dec. 
Freight handlers 7599, sup................... 
Federal labor 6977, tax, dec... 
Tube workers 7530, tax, dec, $9. 
Local No 25 boot and shoe worke rs, sup.. 
Federal labor 7106, tax, 0, n, d.$11.60; sup, Se 
Federal labor 7136, tax, n, d, $3; sup, - ee 
Flour mill operatives 7578, ted yaaee Reet 
Tin plate workers intl, sup.. 
Federal labor 7561, sup .... 
—— d garment worke rs, sup.. 
Canton, Ill, trades and labor council, sup.. 
Youngstow n, O, central labor union, —_ 
Horse nail makers 7073, sup ee 
Federal labor 7387, sup ia 
Zine and lead miners 7H), SUP . 
Federal labor 6876, sup ..... : 
Tank makers prot 6865, sup. 
Milkmans prot 7571, sup ..... 
Laborers prot 7371, sup.. ; 
Federal labor 8073, sup ......... 
Federal labor 8026, sup .......... 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, d. 
International typographic al union, tax, d. 
Syracuse, N Y, trades and labor assembly, 
tax, 8,0, mn. 
Journey men bakers and confectioners, » Sup. 
Iron pipe workers 7581, sup. . 
er prot 8049, sup. Ree 
Federal labor 7251, tax, i ‘$10; ‘sup, $13.95... 
Federal labor 7155, tax, j.a, eo 4 Sa 
Federal labor 7392, sup - 
Oilers prot 8075, sup abi Wahadaaacadets 
Federal labor 8093, sup . 
Laborers prot S04, sup........ 
Milk servers 8095, sup ..... 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8006, sup 
Hospital attendants prot 8097, sup..... eyes 
Trades & labor council, Victoria, BC, sup. 
Ralston & Siddons(ind col & repagency ),ady 







nov, 





n, a; 





capning $2.50 











(The months are ab- 


$8,908 24 


2 40 
8 35 
10 00 


8 
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Federal labor 8041, tax, d....... a é ll. 


Laborers prot 7370, tax, n .. 

Laborers prot 6869, sup... ‘ 

Hod carriers prot 712, sup.... 

Federal labor 7608, tax, * | ae 

Lathers 68, tax, n, d, j, f 

Team drivers international, sup. , ; 

Brewery porters and fre ight handlers 7: 
tax, ad 

Steel cabinet workers 7204, 

Peru, Ill, trades council, 


tax, j.. 
tax, j, f 


A. A. Cunie, sup. 
Pavers 6751, sup 
V. R. Margaret, sup 
Elgin, Ill, trade council 
Horse nail finishers and assorte rs, 7001, 
Federal labor 6800, sup . 
Central trades and labor assembly, 
ville, Ill, sup. 
Central labor oune il, San Francisco, , Cal sup 
Federal labor 8066, sup . 
Buflalo waiters union, sup 
Federal labor 7155, tax, d, 
Federal labor 8084, tax, cd 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7079, tax, “is n, 
dj, f,m,a.m,j,j,a,4,0,0,0, $87.80; assess, $1.20 
Laundry workers , tax, o,n, ad 
Federal labor 8091, sup. 
Federal labor 8092, sup..... : 
Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, 
Brewery porters and freight handlers 72, 
sup. is - ; 
Laborers protec tiv 
Federal labor 73 tax, o, 
Federal labor 7233, sup 
Miners and laborers 8076, sup 
Horse nail makers 6170, sup 
Stonware potters S017, sup 
Federal labor 7479, sup 
United neck wear — 6 Y, 
Federal labor 7126, tax, 1 - 
Federal labor 7065, tax, i. $8.25; 
Iron molders helpers 7413, tax, 0, 
Tank makers 6865, sup 
Federal labor 
Sugar workers 7 
Green glass gathe 
Iron molders helpers 7: 
Tinners and slaters 7382, tax, 0, n, ‘$2. MW; 


‘sup 


Collins- 


sup 


n,d 


735) . 


tax, o, n,d. 


sup, $1. 
n, d 


sup, 


United brothe rhood of ‘carpenters and join- 
ers, tax, wnepioes - 
United Seetie rhood of ¢ arpenters and join- 

ers, tax, n. 
Local No’ 16, tin plate workers sup. 
Federal labor 74 Wi, SUP... 2.225. 
Freight car builders 7472, sup. 
Mineral mine workers 7315, tax, 
Casting trimmers 7344, sup. 
Federal labor 7155, sup " _ 
al No 1104, U M W of America, sup. 
Kewanee, Ill, trades and labor assembly... 
Steam forge workers 7506, sup. - 
International union of steam enginee rs, sup 
a ~ mena pressmen 7512, tax, d, 80c; sup 


a 


Mitkmne ns prot 7571, tax, jan, “ 05; sup, $1.00 

Oil well workers 7085, tax, « 

Federal labor 7608, tax, j 

Federal labor 7146, tax, n 

Iron workers 8007, tax, d , 

Horse nail makers 7180, tax, d 

Federal labor 750, tax, o, n, *.,d 

Lumber inspectors nod tally mens 5525, , tax, 
o,n,d 

Federal labor 7513 3, tax, d 

Federal labor 7412, tax, j, #2 

Sprinkler fitters 6179, tax j,f,m,9).2 

Laundry workers 6579, tax, n, d 

Constructional iron and steel workers 7536, 
tux, d.. 

Federal labor 7119, sup 

Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, 
sup, Ze. . 

Federal labor 8064, tax, dec, 

Federal labor 7423, sup 

No mineral mine workers prog, sup. 

District 8 of united mine workers, sup 

Local 17, tin plate workers, sup. 

Boiler makers and iron shipbuilde rs helpers 

8001, sup 
Green glass bottle gathe rers 7170, sup 


0; sup, 2 De 
up $1.75 


n, d, $i: 


$2.15; sup, $6.67. 


Oilers pose 8075, sup.. 95 16. 
TY 


Federal labor 8022, sup 


A Montis, sup. 
Montreal, Can, federal trades council, 
Lathers prot 7408, sup.. 

Amal meat cutters and butchers workmen. 

Leather workers 8084, sup. 

Mechanical rubber workers 8085, up. 

Milkmen prot 8086, sup,... 

Blacksmith helpers 8090, sup. 

Iron molde rs helpers 7821, tax, 
sup, 75c. 

Flour and cereal millmen 7208, tax, a, j.. 
sphalt block and vitrified prick pavers 

214, tax, d,j iat 
"Glaziers and glass workers  ORZL, tax, 
Stave and yg workers 7446, tax, 
Jewelers prot . tax, n, d. 
American fede tion of musicians, tax, 
Arehitectural iron workers 7420, sup 
Shirt workers protective 6000, tax, dec 
Lace makers 8018, sup 
Erie, Pa, central labor union, sup 
Federal labor 7 OSS, tax, n, $1.10; sup, $1 
Federal labor 7110, sup 
Federal labor 8087, sup 
Intl union of wood, wire and 
Federal labor 8088, sup 
Federal labor 684, sup 
John F. Tobin, sup. Rte 
Joplin, Mo, central labor union, ex, n,d,'f 
Federal labor 7508, tax, j, $5; sup, ies 
Federal labor 7600, tax, J, f, $3.00; sup. he. 
Federal labor 7550, on, dec 
Bottlers 74H, tax, Jj, 
Laborers prot 679, oe 0, nh, d, $2.25; tes 
Giill net fishermen 6896, sup. 
laborers prot. 8070, sup 
Federal Labor 8004, sup 
Zine and lead miners 8055, sup. 

Laundry workers 5241, tax, s, 0, n, part a. 

Casting chippers 8035, sup. 

Federal labor 7552, tax, d 

Lathers prot 7333, tax, ‘dd, 

Amal society of — and a rs, tax, 
n, d, j, $20; sup. $19 

Fede ral labor 72 87, tax, j, a, 8, 

Hat formers 7581, tax, 

Birmingham, Ala, toddes coune il, 

f, m.,a, m, j, j, a, s,0 

Freight handlers 5 ee, sup 

Federal labor . tax, — 

Iron pipe oF rs 7581, tax, d.... 

Pipe and foundry workers 7608, tax, 

Federal labor 7010, tax, d 

Federal labor 7089, tax, o, n, d, j 

Scale workers prot 7502, tux, d, | 

Federal labor 8073, tax, 

Brushmake rs prot 73M, tax, d 

Sanders 7206, tax, j 

Jronand steel workers 7518, tax, n . 

Bridge and structural iron worke 1 an, tax, 
' d, jJ, f, m,a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, 99; J, 
$15.88; assessment, ec. 

Builders he Ipers and laborers 7572, sup 

National association of steam fitters and 
helpers, tax, n, d, $13.34; FREDERATION- 
Ist, ec 

Federal labor SOR], sup .. 

Miners and mine laborers S088, sup 

Cordage workers 8000, sup. 

Furnace men 7544, tax, d, j 

Wood carvers assoc iation, tax d 

Brotherhood of painters and dee orators, sup 

Boiler makers and iron ship builders, sup 
uincy, Ill, trades and labor assembly, sup. 

Trimmers prot 8100, sup.... 

Machine moulders BIOL, sup 

Bridge and structural iron workers ‘102, sup 

Car workers 8108, sup 

Laborers prot 8104, sup 

—- ral labor 8105, sup 

sphalt workers 8106, sup 
ho ler makers and iron ship builde rs help- 

ers 8107, sup 

Blacksmith he Ipers 8108, sup 

Federal labor 8109, sup 

Federal labor 8110, sup . 

Federal labor 8111, sup 

Federal labor 8112. sup.. 

Car builders 7405, tax, j, $5.60: sup, % 5 

Implement frame fitters 7466, tax, 

T ripe workers 7239, tax, J 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 6854, 
$1.75; sup, ec 

Watch workers 6961, 

Laborers 7351, tax, 


sup. 


nov, 36.0; 


dec 
dec 


Ss. 
os 


coor 


metal lathers, 


tax, n, d, 


ice => 


10 00 


10 00 


“sae a, 


tax, dec... 


dec 














& 
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16, 





Connecticut state branch, sup 
ooee makers 7586, sup 
City filremens 8025, sup 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, sup 
Springfie ld, Mass, ce ntral labor union, 
Copper mine workers 7516, sup... 
Cooper machine workers 7124, sup 
Port Huron, Mich, trades and libor coune il, 
sup.. ‘ ioe tks 
Carpet upholsterers 7507, sup 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, d, j. 
Laborers prot 7371, tax, dec... 
Pattern makers league of Americ a, ‘tax, n,d,j 
Freight handlers 7449, tax, dec. 
Brewery and ice plant labore rs ‘7431, tax,dec. 
Oil workers 7144, tax, dec, 
Federal labor 7165, tax, dec... 
Local 16 tin plate workers, sup. 
Lowell, Mass, trades and labor council, 
Masons and building laborers S011, sup 
Harbor railroad men 7566, au, dec 
Federal’ labor 7174, tax, nov. 
Federal labor 7211, tax, dec. 
Ornamental glass worke rs 74 50, sup. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, trades & labor council 
Soap workers 7412, sup 
Poughkeepsie, N Y, trades and labor coun- 
cil, sup 
Local S16, © igar makers intl union, sup 


‘sup 


sup. 


Bill posters and distributors 7419, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor 7509, tax, jan. ..... 

Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, dec 
Lathers prot 7408, tax, dec. 

Building laborers 7471, tax, d, J. 


Federal labor 7415, tax, dee 
Clipsorters 6627, tax, n,d,Jj 
Machine hands and iron’ workers 8016, sup. 
Federal labor 7208, tax, dec. 

Federal labor 7520, tax, n, d, $10.55; sup, Fa 
Buffalo, N Y, united trades and labor coun- 
cil, sup.... ; 
Car repairers i ay onnacce 
Lumber handle 7501, tax, dee 
Federal labor 6008, tax, n, d 
Federal labor 6303, tax, dee 
Quuarrymens 75il, tax, n,d 
Federal labor 6077, tax, dec 
Tube workers 8070, sup. 
Hod carriers 8058, sup... 
Horse nail makers 707 
Hamilton, Ohio, co-op 

bor, sup.... 
Horse nail make rs 6170, sup... 
Cut nail workers 020), tax, fin wth, $3.0; sup,25e 
Miners protec tive 722s, tax, d, $i. 80; sup, 25e 
Triple workers 7239, sup neh uat 
Grain elevator men 7470, tax, 
Hod carriers 8115, sup... 
Murphysboro, Ili, trades ‘coune il, sup. 
Coul employes 7 7483, tax, d, $3.2 - , ae 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, 
Denver, Col, trades and labor asse sanly, 1 . 
Arch tron workers 7100, tax, n, d, 
P mp ween rs 7490, tax, 
Tampa, Fla, central trades and labor coun- 
cil, sup as 
Plasterers helpers 7 7 
F, W. Dorman, sup 
Journeymen tailors, sup 
Terra cotta presse rs and finishe TS 7523, tar, j. 
Federal labor 7608, sup. : 
Chainmakers 6817, sup. 
Freight handlers 6527, sup 
Coremakers international union, 
Tanners and Curriers 8018, sup. 
Federal labor 7310, tax, d 
Federal labor 7123, —y d 
Federal labor 7381. tux, s 
Rubber workers 7220, tax, a. 
Federal labor 7337, tax, n..... 
Ft. Wayne, Ind, trades and 
tax, j, fm 
Billposters and billers 715 2, tux, 8, O,n, 
Teamsters laborers 8046, sup 
Stonemasons 7049, tax, o, mn, d. 
Federal labor 755), tax, o, n.d. 
Marine firemen 8000, tax, n, d, j 
Coke workers 7577, sup.... : 
Blacksmith helpers 7524, sup. ; 
Pipe foundry workers 7603, sup... 
Fishermens 804, sup.. 5am 
Glass packers 8014, tux, ‘nov. 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 8006, sup. 
Ice wagon mens 7482, tax, n, d. 
Park employes 7064, tax, j, a, &. 


, sup 








> trades and la- 


















5, ‘tux, a. 








sup. 


labor council, 
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Federal labor 7110, tax, 
Laborers protective 7:35! 
Federal labor 7582, tax ¥ 
Ornamental wire worke rs 7215, tax, J hilien wes 
Paper box makers 7486, tax, sid 2iesiee 
Lathers 8053, tax, dec... ; cangus 
Ornamental wire & metal workers 7: 5, sup. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7079, sup .... 
Federal labor 6729, sup... pe 
Federal labor 7231, sup.... 
Federal labor 7155, ha: = 
Laundry workers 7212, tax, 
su 2 oe e ener nates asecece 
Gale sburg, Ii, trac & labor assembly, sup. 
Powder workers 7: — 
Federal labor — 
Laborers 754, tax, 
Central trades, r ‘ollinsville, Il, 
Federal labor 7513, sup.... 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, jan 
Federal labor 7209, tax, dec... . 
Federal labor 7404, sup 
Federal laber 7425, sup 
Tub molders helpers 745 : 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup. 
peak 755A, tax, oct... 
Lodge No3 tin plate worke rs, sup. 
Federal labor 8116, sup..... * 
Reed workers 8117, sup.. 
Soda handlers and packe Ts IIS, sup.. 
Molders and helpers S119, sup... e 
Freight handlers 8120, sup... 
Pensacola, Fla, ce ntral trades council ,sup 
Varnishers and polishers 8040, sup... 
Hospital attendants 8097, sup.. 
Federal labor 8065, sup... a 
Luathers 7540, tax, jam....... 
Oilers prot 8075, tax,j,f......... state 
Mechanical rubber workers i sited ere 
Lathers prot 7395, tax, oct. ‘ 
Laborers prot 8121, sup 5 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, dee, $4.2 
Federal labor 7119, sup. 
a ment frame fitters 7466, scsi 
Federal labor 8002, sup..... vied 
Freight car builders 7472, sup iexincaes 
Tanners and curriers 7480, sup....... 
Coke workers 7324, tax, jan.. 
Hod carriers 7542, sup......... 
Qluarrymens prot 8124, sup..... 
Blacksmith helpers 8108, _ 
Saw mill workers 8074. 
Federal labor 6697, tax, n, d, j,$ $5. 70; Sup, Oe. 
Laundry workers 7508, sup... ° 
Hod carriers 8125, sup as 
Punch and shear mens 8126, sup ... 
Kindling wood workers 8127, sup 
Arch wire,iron and metal worke rs G16, ti 
Bill poste ts & billers 7232, tax, part n, 
Federal labor 8087, sup ....... 
Tin plate workers international, sup.. 
Meadville, Pa, central labor union, » sUp.. 
Stone pavers 7314, tax, @, 8..... aca 
Iron molders helpers ai: 28, rad _ 
Tube workers 8070, sup....... 
Shingle weavers 7099, tax,d. 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, j 
Federal labor 7226, tax, d 
Iron workers 7420; t ax, ad 
Federal labor 7208, sup Reeweisl 
Federal labor 7165, sup . 
Federal labor 8113, sup bes 
Iron workers helpers 6709, sup ; 
Amal society of engineers, tax, n, d, i, "$17.67; 
sup, $10........ ; 
Cigarmakers 28, sup 
deral labor 7108, tax, o, n, d, ‘Su 50; sup, $1 25 
m drivers internation: i, tax, d, $12; sup, 
20 


, tax, d. 

















8, 0, n, d, #4; 


















mM... 
sup... 




















% § 














2 


tax, 


Trunk and bag workers inte ‘rnational, 
n, d, j, $2.95; sup, 8 

Horse nail makers, 7180, su = . 

Federal labor 7591, tax, - Jj, Si sup, $.. 

Paper carriers P ana B ai, tax, 

Federal labor 7358, tax, 

Hod errriers 5495, tax, "a i 

Steam fitters local 10, sup... ... 

International brotherhood | of 
firemen, tax, n,d. 

Aluminum worke rs 740A, tax, a 

Constructural iron and’ steel workers 7536, 
tax, j. ; jauenentedes 

Coal employe s 7483, ‘tax, j. 

Car builders 7495, sup 

Laborers prot 7370, sup 
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2%. Hat formers assn 7531, tax, j $8 75 8. a nm capone and salary, James 
Gill net fishermen 7i41, tax, part, o eonard..... $100°00 
$8.50; sup, $1.25... .. ies 9 75 Organizing ex pe nses & salary, F.L.McGruder 50°00 
Cc ‘lipsorters 6627, sup . q Organizing expenses and salary, Rud Benz. 50 00 
Carriage and wagon worke rs, No2, sup eine ?. Cuts, Maurice Joyce Engraving Co 22 60 
Zinc and lead miners 7567, tax, j,75¢; sup, $6.2! Expenses to Chicago in connection with the 
Ship caulkers 7562, sup 2! piano workers, John B. _ aoe sian Sl 
Button makers 7Is1, tax, f, $2.25; sup, $1.70... 395 2. 800 2c and 400 le stamps, H. Caste rday. 20 00 
Boiler makers and iron shipbullde rs helpers Typewriting, Edith C, he Deon rit, Mich. 200 
8107, sup.. juenes 3 Expenses executive council meeting, John 
Steel cabinet workers 7294, sup. es 27 B. Lennon IER 18300 
Federal labor 7119, sup.. Sasi ; Organizing expe a and salary, F. J. Weber 00 
Ship ¢ aulkers 6846, sup idicachties 25 00 postal cards, H. C, Easte rday. 5 00 
Coachmen and stablemen 6327, ‘sup. 0 22 Expenses to ¢ thie nn in conne 7 tion with the 
Federal labor 8066, sup cance News and Record boycott, J. B. Lennon.. 233 0 
Tank makers prot 6865, tax, _n, $1.70; sup, 25e. Entertaining fraternal ny wate s, Hotel 
Car builders 7547, tax, d, $2.50; FEDERATION- Raleigh, W ashington, 1 Cc. : 
ists, $1. pimaetndeweréwes Organizing expenses J. Weber 25 00 
Hod carriers 7378, sup Organizing expense it Sullivan ‘ 3 00 
Watch workers 6961, sup Extra postage, I -ostoffice ‘ ma 556 
Federal labor 8083, tax, jan.. Cartage on FEDERATION st, J. W. Smith Oo 
Federal labor 7125, tax, de | NSS F Delivering message, H. (i. Gossage. no 
Implement frame ‘fitte rs 7466, tax, jan. Telegram, Postal Tel egraph Cable Co SSN 
Chain makers 6587, tax, n, d, j 7 » Organizing expenses, Mr. Taylor, Buffalo, 
Tube workers 7530, tax, *jan.. 
Federal labor 7475, tax, dee 


: 5.006 . stamped envelopes, H. '. Kasterday 
Blacksmith helpers 7558, tax, n, d,j. E xpenses ex council meeting, “P, I. Kidd 
Foundry laborers 7362, tax, jan. a Fx Expenses in connection with the News and 
Lather workers prot 7061, tax, n, d, $29.10; Record boycott, Thos. I. Kidd 

sup, 0c. Swe 20 6 Organizing expenses, C, Simonton 
Fede ral labor 8041, tax, jan 2 Organizing expenses, W. G. Armstrong.... 
Hardwood rubbers and finishers 81: 30, sup. . Seals for December, J. Baumgarten & Sons. 
Ship joiners 8132, sub i Vontributing to FEDERATIONIST, V.8. Yar- 
Derrick men and riggers prot 813%, ‘sup. sree b rows. 

Federal labor 8134, sup.... nae Organizing e x pense 8, M. G, Griffin, 

Federal labor 7150, sup... i 7 % Organizing expenses, C.J. McMorrow 
ee No I, tin plate workers, sup.......... : Trunk straps, H. M. Kittle & Co no 
Button makers 7 746, tax, dec, $2.05; sup, & 2: 1 typewriter ribbon, Wyckoll, Seamans & 
Sail makers prot 8024, tax, n, d, $12.50; aup. se : Benedict 
Tube workers 8077, tax, j, $5.00; sup, $1.2 i Organizing expenses, R. Askew 
National union of textile workers, sup i 82 20. Expense sattendinge Keeutivecoune il, James 
Federal labor 6876, tax, n, d, Jj, $8.95; sup, 25e 8% O'Connell. 

Granite cutters national, tax, n, d, j, $0; Printing Dece mber FEDERATIONIST, Law 
sup, $10..... Reporter Co 
Platers helpers and metal scrubbers 80%, Organizing expenses, P. J. McManus... 

tax, jan. : alg : Printing 2,000 note heads, $7.50 
Federal labor 812 29, sup cards, $54; 20,000 working cards, $15 
Laborers prot 8131, sup : blank applications, $25; 1,000 supply Bang 
Laborers prot 8135, sup... . 2.0; 1,000 withdrawal cards, $3.50; 10,000 
Inti bro of oil and gas well wor kers, sup. ‘ 22 certificates of membership, $31; 15,000 How, 
Hospital attendants 8097, sup 1 7: $30; 2,000 receipts, $3; 1,000 envelopes, $2. 2h 
Leather shavers 7036, tax, o, n, d, ivf 20,000 Agitate, ete, $25; 5,000 price lists, $11; 
EK. Godbout, sup... - ‘ 5,000 envelopes, $6.25; 2,000 org letter heads, 
Button workers 7025, sup = 2 p $.50, Phillips & Patton : 
Blacksmith helpers 8000, sup. * ‘ 22. Organizing expenses, car repairers, Donald 
Zinc and lead miners 8067, tax, dec........ . Glass. . : 

Coal handlers 7425, sup....... ; . Organizing expenses, J. B. Kuhn 
Tube workers 8077, sup. = Printing 10,000 letter heads, $30; 10,000 memo- 
Soda handlers and packe rs S118, sup. = ‘ randum heads, $20; 1,400 letter heads, $4.20; 

Sl. Pipe foundry workers 7608, tax, jan.. i 2,000 circulars, $7; 40 200-page ledgers, $30.40; 
Laborers prot 6792, sup ; 10 300-page ledgers, $42.80; 20 500-page led- 
Terre Haute,Ind,cent labor union texts 8,0. § gers, $33.80, Thos. W. Cadick.. . a 
Hod ¢ arriers prot 7378, tax, j, : ; Organizing expenses and salary, W.G. Arm- 
Glass packers 8014, tax, jan.. —_ : strong.... - : 

Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, di eS of Organizing expenses and omy, James 
Tar, felt and waterproof workers 7 5, tax jan 24 Leonard . ‘ 
Federal labor PG Ook. n0 cs cccvescencene+sens 2 23. 400 2c and 200 Ie stamps, il. ©. ). Kasterday.... 
Small supplies ; 5 36 1 mantle, 35e; 1 chimney, toe, Victor Inean- 
Subscriptions............. iapiagi owe b descent Gas Lamp Co 
Organizing expenses, John H. Ke mnedy. 
ee +e fee <—ee of 878 22 Organizing expenses, Douglas Cooper 
Organizing expenses, J. H. Watson 
EXPENSES. Organizing expenses, . wanes r 

Jan., 1900. 200 le revenue stamps, : . Rodgers.... 

By rent in advance, W. M. Garrett a Freightage on proce ake G. W.Knox & Co 

Telegrams, Western Union Tele “raph Co. j Commission on advertising, Henry Rice... 
2. Clippings, National Press Inte — end e Co. i 26. Organizing expenses, Rud Benz, 

Organizing expenses, F. J. Weber a ee Organizing expenses, J. J. Magrane 

Organizing expenses, J. J. Weirtz . 3! Organizing expenses, Thos, Flynn 

Part railroad expenses of secretary from Organizing expenses, F. L, MeGruder 

Buffalo to Pittsburg, Pittsburg to Wash- Expenses visiting Washington in regard to 

ington, Frank Morrison. 5 application for central body at Butte, 
Newspapers for office, Washington Times Mont, G. A. Lafayette. : 

3. Hauling Fr DERATIONIST, John ag Be ”, Repairing office furniture, Donaldson & 
Design of cover for FEDERATIONIST, P. Peisley a 

Sullivan 7 eae : Organizing ex venses, Harvey Schamel 

5. Pencils, 2 doze mn, C. C. Purce - nie ieaatadia ahead Expressage, Adams E xpress Co : , 

h. 800 Ze and 400 le stamps, H. Easterday. re 2 31. Railroad fare, hotel expenses for December 
Expressage, Adams Expre a re : and January, Samuel Gompers 

. Secretary’s bond, J. Sprigg Poole bi Organizing expenses, F. J. Weber. 
Organizing expenses and salary, R. Askew. Telephones for office, John C. Rau. 
Organizing expenses and salary, W.G. Arm- Organizing expenses, C. P. Davis 

strong . Organizing expenses, J. B. Hennesy 
Organizing — nses and ‘salary, Thomas Organizin expenses, J. A. Flett.. 

lynn ... 5,000 postal cards, H. C. Fasterday 
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31. 1 doz erasers, 75c; | rm No O letter, 57¢; 3 rib- rs 
bons, $1.75; 6 brush erasers, 0c, Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter Co.. ia at i ane 

Organizing expenses, blacksmith helpers, 
Donald Glass. 
Organizing expenses, John G. Powell 
Organizing expenses, C, W. Dawson 
Organizing expenses, G.H. Furniss 
Organizing expenses, Thos, Flynn 3 
Seals for January, J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Expenses entert: tining fraternal delegates 
Rental of machine, Smith Premier Type- 
writing Co, Detroit 
Sending money orders, B. H. Skelly 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley ; 
I month’s salary, Pre sident Sam’ | Gompe rs. 
I month’s sz ary. Secretary Frank Morrison 
By one box, / Berkele y 
i weeks’ on Ea ste nographer, r, J. T. Kelly 
i weeks’ salary, stenographer, ie A. Me Don- 
ald 
weeks’ salary, stenographer, M.M. Webster 
weeks’ salary, stenographer, R. L. Guard 
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Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricHTs &c. 

reel a? vy V 4 Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
i ah salary, fh. Metre or quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
weeks salary, i ab mCTeg : =< invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
weeks’ salary, x’ Ashley st tees = tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
weeks’ salary, Be PE ncenenacaens : j sent free. Oldest agenc y for securing patents, 
weeks’ si ilary, , G. Rodge rs g Patents taken through Munn é Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


iweeks’ salary, ‘A. Furuseth, Legislative Com- ‘ 
mittee 7 7 

i weeks’ salary, George Chanee, Legislative { en ¢ mer Can, 
« “— . ‘ 

eee ebster._ A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 


4 weeks’ salary, G. Webster..... . 
ees one sae i 7 Angers 5 culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
1 weeks’ salary, B. H. Skelly.... : 7 year; four months, $1. Sold byall iew York 


% days’ salary, S. McDonald ae i 

Wim. ©. Gray, clerical service. 22 MUNN & Co. 36 1Broadway, New Y rk 

Stamps received and use 4,F rank Morrison 18 87 Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
$4,682 40 


— 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand Jan. 1 
Receipts . , 


. $8,008 24 
2,969 98 
Total .. $L1,878 22 


Expenses . 5 idee nloueouaeesucisasienan a ya falc alia ali i falc oc alc al ala ala 


Balance on hand February 1........... $7,245 82 
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f 50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
4 YRS. 
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Ki ngsford: Ss 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHS as, AAR 
“es. CHICAGO — 


~LONDON. {893% PHILADELPHIA. 


d. T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 
Sole alcyaic mic aic alc ac aicmicaicmicpic alc yj. 
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SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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+ OO.PISYELES $3210 
® NEW 1900 Models, 811 to 820 


"98 «& *99 Models, high grade, 8 to 813 mame 
Gre at factory sale, direct to rider. We ship DESCRIPTIVE. ART CATALOGUE FREE 


or re — ees send us an order. ‘ " m x : Lc 
co Pe rat (A us BIQYOLE. distributing HE SMITH PREMIER TXPEWRITER 
Avent in each town FREE USE of sample SYRACUSE,N.Y.U.S.A. 
wheel to ride and exhibit. 
SPECIAL OFFER. address Dept, O0-D. WASHINGTON OFFICE, 619 E w 
ddress Dep’ q ; leventh Street, N. W. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago. 
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